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NO JOB’S TOO TOUGH—WE DELIVER ON SCHEDULE 


Take the case of the U.S. Air Force’s (IRBM)—THOR 
missile project. FMC’s design engineers developed the 
transporter-erector and launcher portion of the ground 
support equipment with Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
prime contractor. The first units were engineered, man- 
ufactured and delivered in just eight months—2 months 
ahead of schedule. 

FMC is not looking for “crash programs,” but when 
the need arises, we go all out to meet deliveries. The de- 
livery deadline for the THOR transporter-erector, launch- 
ing base, and power-pack trailer was met because FMC 
handled the complete project —design, engineering, and 
production —with experienced people, at a single facility 
devoted exclusively to military equipment production. 
Consult with FMC at the initial stage of project plan- 
ning. Contact us today for full information. 


Creative Engineers: Find stimulating 
challenge at FMC’s Ordnance Division, 


Missile equipment takes to the air in Air Force's giant C-133 
transport which flew FMC-built Thor ground support equipment 
from West Coast to test site at Cape Canaveral, Florida. First load 
(upper) takes 65’ launcher-erector section. Launching base and 
power-pack trailer (above) were flown in a second shipment. 


Putting Iltdeas to Work 


Me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Ordnance Division 


FOOD MACHINERY Missile Equipment Section 4-F 


AND CHEMICAL 


watts 1105 COLEMAN AVENUE, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





YOU WOULDN'T USE THIS CROSSBOW TODAY! 


WHY USE ANTIQUE TRAVEL METHODS? 


FOR EXAMPLE: A train trip from Miami to 


7 
Send your men by air= Seattle costs the government $185.11, in- 
= cluding Pullman and meals. Travel time: 
Saves time ... cuts costs! eigen 


20 mins. The same trip by 
SCHEDULED AIRLINES costs justs 
$181.00, including meals. Travel time: 9 
You'll save 80% in valuable travel time when you fly your hrs. 25 mins, 
men to necessary destinations. This means untold savings SAVINGS BY AIR: 
in pay dollars, per diem allowances and “stopover” ex- MONEY...$4.11 TIME...81 hrs. 55 mins. 
penses. Often the fare for slow surface travel is actually . gmt 
‘ j » Sehaduled Sieh? ¥ : atiol dees 9 Contact the Scheduled Airlines man on 
more than for Scheduled flight. Your essential manpower your post, or call the Scheduled Airline 
will get there faster, fresher and often dollars cheaper... nearest you for a cost comparison on your 
by flying the Scheduled Airlines! | next movement. 


10% Discount for Official Travel on TR’s 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Waits OF THE U.S.A. 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
per PA ee EASTERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES penn Ay pc 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 


CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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WHAT IS RADIOPLANE? 

Radioplane, a division of North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc., has been pro- 
ducing drones since 1938. And 
since 1938 Radioplane has con- 
centrated its efforts almost 
entirely in the drone field, having 
produced and delivered tens of 
thousands of drones to all of the 

United States Armed Forces for defense training. 


WHAT IS A RADIOPLANE DRONE? 

A Radioplane drone is an unmanned aircraft designed to 
be flown by remote or self-contained control to perform a 
specific military mission at the lowest cost and with the 
highest efficiency. Every drone produced by Radioplane is 
developed to meet particular defense requirements which 
cannot be fulfilled by man-carrying aircraft. 


WHY A DRONE FAMILY? 


Drones are required to serve as targets for the evaluation 
of modern weapons, in the training of weapon crews, and 
for aerial surveillance. Each of these vital areas requires a 
special drone application. For this reason, Radioplane has 
developed this family of drones (left to right) : 


xQ-4A ... Evolving from the supersonic XQ-4, the Air Force 
XQ-4A is a highly sophisticated target drone designed to 
cope with the exacting and comprehensive requirements of 
evaluating the kill-ability of modern weapon systems. 


0Q-19 TYPE... Standard radio controlled aerial target for all 
the military services, the tough, reliable and versatile OQ-19 
drone is used all over the world as an economical training 
target. 


$D-1 ... Without endangering a pilot’s life, the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps’ SD-1 can be flown by remote control on photo 
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reconnaissance missions, returning within minutes with a 
photographic report of enemy activities. 


RP-77D ... Powered by Boeing’s rugged 502-10 turboprop 
engine, the RP-77D provides high speed, and both high and 
low altitude performance at low cost for the training of gun 
and missile crews. 


RP-77DL...The RP-77DL will carry the RP-76 target aloft 
for launch at altitude over the Army’s Nike ranges, thus 
eliminating the need for diverting a manned plane and 
crew into a workhorse job. 


rP-76... (Shown attached to the RP-77DL) The rocket 
powered RP-76 has very high altitude capabilities for train- 
ing the Army’s ground-to-air missile crews against fast, 
realistic targets. 


xxpar-1 ... Designed for U.S. Navy fleet target air-to-air 
and surface-to-air weapon training, the XKD4R-1 rocket 
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drone flies a pre-set course by programmed flight control. 
* . * 

Radioplane has been selected by the U.S. Army to provide 

complete contractor operated flight services at White Sands 

Proving Grounds, New Mexico. This service includes fur- 

nishing aerial targets, ground support equipment, and 

operational, training, and maintenance personnel. 
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For detailed information write Customer Relations, 
Radioplane, 8000 Woodley Avenue, Van Nuys, California 


RADIOPLANSE 


A DIVISION OF NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA AND EL PASO, TEXAS 
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ARMY is a professional military magazine de- 
voted to the dissemination of information and ideas 
relating to the military art and science representing 
the interests of the entire Army. ARMY magazine 
strives to 


Advance man’s knowledge of warfare in the 
fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, operations, 
administration, weapons and weapons systems. 


Advance man’s knowledge and understanding of 
the soldier as an individual, as a member of 
a trained unit, and as a member of the whole 
Army; emphasizing leadership, esprit, loyalty, 
and a high sense of duty 


Disseminate knowledge of military history, es- 
pecially articles that have applications to cur- 
rent problems or foster tradition and create 
esprit. 

Explain the important and vital role of the 
United States Army in the Nation's defense 
and show that the Army is alert to the chal- 
lenges of new weapons, machines, and meth- 
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Lt. Col. Anthony L. Wermuth 


Hitler and Khrushchev: Mein Kampf Kremlinized 


Maj. Gen. Anthony ]. Drexel Biddle 
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Col. A. L. Ransone 


Test Evaluation 
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Maj. James V. Christy 
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Col. Gordon A. Moon II 


The Real Pushbutton War .................... Max Carasso 
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Advance the status of the soldier's profession. 
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One year $5; two years $9; three years $12. These rates apply to li- 
braries, civilian groups or activities, other groups not eligible for 
membership in AUSA, and foreign subscriptions (all foreign subscrib- 
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Los. Angeles office—1901 West 8th Street, Dunkirk 8-4151. 
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AEROJET-GENERAL CORP. 


AEROJET 


ror 


missile plastics 
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Rocket Chambers 


Pressure Vessels 

Rocket and Missile Thermal Insulators 
Rocket Engine Igniters 

WA folaal-teler) 

Missile and Aircraft Fuselages 


Guidance System Components 


Aerojet structural plastics 

are used ona variety of 

American missiles: TITAN, 

POLARIS, HAWK, GENIE, NIKE-HERCULES, 
BOMARC, BULL PUP 

REGULUS, AEROBEE, SPARROW 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 





U. B. Patent 
No. 2,716,758 


«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step on it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repeldggt * 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
. -~ 
ON THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE: YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 pospaia 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 


Le: 
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CAP CORP. 


303 §$ 
LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 


JOTH STREET 








WE DON'T KNOW WHERE YOU'RE GOING 


unless you send us that change of address. But we 
also must know where you've been. Our Circu- 
lation Department's electronic system of addressing 
your magazine is set up according to members’ 
addresses, so we must have your old address 
as well as the mew. PRINT THEM, along with 
your name, on a postcard, PO Form 22S, or DA 
Form 1846, and send to Circulati 

1529 18th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. If pos- 
sible, attach the address label from your mag-~- 
azine. 








THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Bouquet for an Author 


® Would you please pass along to Ma- 
jor Gamma Ray my heartiest congratu- 
lations on his article, “Another Fable for 
Today,” in the June issue? It’s a fine 
piece of writing. 

Gamma Ray is a rare bird in this day 
and age—a fine, fine satirist. Let’s see 
more of his writing. 

May. Cuarnces West 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Bouquet from an Author! 


@ | want to thank you for the excellent 
treatment you accorded my “Mortain 
Counterattack” [July]. And further, may 
1 compliment you on the beauty of the 
layout for the piece. I was struck by the 
effectiveness of the arrangement—sketch 
map, photos, and text—and I continue 
to be impressed. I heard some mighty 
nice comments in the office on how well 
the magazine has been looking, on how 
well the material has been presented. 
All of us hope that Army continues to 
prosper. 

Capt. Martin BLuMENSON 
Washington, D. C. 


“What About Airlift?” 


@ The airlift piece [September] was fine. 
Let’s keep hitting this issue hard. To 
deny the Army adequate airlift (long- 
range and tactical) is to cripple the 
military security of our nation. 

But you made a real blooper when you 
identified the Fairchild Flying Boxcar as 
an eighty-ton capacity aircraft. Actually 
it is rated at eight tons. 


H. T. Sorspean 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


® Reference your argument that the 
Nation cannot afford in a financial sense 
not to give the Army the airlift it needs, 
I am reminded of a piece I read in Har- 
per’s magazine a few months ago. 

It seems that more than a hundred 
years ago certain purblind persons made 
a trafic count of the number of persons 
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and amount of freight moving between 
New York and Philadelphia by stage 
coach and coastwise shipping and 
“proved” that there wasn’t enough traffic 
to make it economically feasible to build 
a railroad between the two cities. Others 
took a chance and built it. The very 
existence of the more rapid transportation 
created more business and the builders 
of the road profited—as did the Nation. 

JonaTHAN CARMEN 
Alexandria, Va. 


Only One Title Needed 


@ In regard to General Weible’s state- 
ment about D/A interest in the NCO 
grade structure in the August issue (page 
6), I would like to say that the Indians 
he mentions are probably all field-grade 
officers or higher who didn’t ask the ser- 
geants or their officers what they thought 
of the new plan. In regard to the paper 
prepared by the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel, I doubt if 
the change is for the better for the Army. 
Didn’t they say the same thing in 1948 
when we did away with the buck ser- 
geant? It seems all these long-range plans 
last for only ten years or so. 

Speaking of prestige, how would all 
the bird colonels feel if they had to 
change back to silver leaves after the birds 
wore out? If the Department of the Army 
couldn’t think up a better plan, the na- 
tion is in trouble. All they needed was a 
new title for E-8, who was not a first 
sergeant. They could have put an eagle 
in the center of his insignia and called 
him a chief sergeant and not lowered the 
prestige of noncommissioned officers in 
the other grades. 

Why rearrange the furniture for no rea- 
son? All the Indians in the Pentagon had 
to do was think up one title, not mess up 
the system of grades. 

SFC Aten H. Beck 
USA, Retired 
Bronx 65, NY 


Indexes are Available 


@ | am now in my third year as a mem- 
ber of AUSA, and I believe the articles 
and information in Army are of great 
value. Hardly a day goes by that some 
question doesn’t arise which requires ad- 
ditional research of some kind. Quite of- 
ten, I have read an article concerning the 
particular question in Army. I find, how- 
ever, that it is time-consuming to look 
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NEWEST ADDITION: TO RAYTHEON ‘CITY’ 





Increases 
company’s 
engineering space 
fo 903,000 sq. ft. 
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Raytheon’s brand new laboratory at Santa 
Barbara, California, is devoted to advanced engi- 
neering in radar, countermeasures, communi- 
cations, infrared. It’s another extension of 
Raytheon “City”—the booming electronics com- 
munity that has grown from Massachusetts to 
Tennessee to California. 


Here are the company’s vital statistics: 


POPULATION: 3,000 scientists and engineers; 
32,000 employees in all. 


BUILDINGS: 26 plants and laboratories. 


WORK AREA: 903,000 square feet of engineering 
space; 4,104,827 square feet of total space. 


ACTIVITIES VITAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE: 
Missiles—Navy Sparrow III and Army Hawk; 
bombing radar for the B-52; DEW line radar; 
tubes, transistors; magnetrons, amplitrons, 
klystrons and backward wave oscillators. 


REPUTATION: World-wide. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waltham , Massachusetts 


Excellence in Electronics 





From Normandy to Eniwetok, P. F.C. Joseph Willie Kilroy was there... 
and he'll be out there somewhere when man in space is commonplace! To- 
day, the top astroscientific and missile engineering teams in the country are 
already at work on the fundamental problems of space exploration and the 
manned orbit vehicle. One of those top teams is at Martin—with 30,000 
engineering man-years of experience in missile and space system pioneering. 
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through each issue to find the article I 
want. Would it be possible to include in 
the December issue an index of all articles 
published during the year? 
This would assist others like myself 
who are binding Army for permanent file. 
Capt. Joun C. De Tar 
APO 69, NYC 


@ Army has always published an annual 
index. Any reader desiring an index an- 
nually need only send his request to the 
Circulation Manager. A copy will go out 
each year. It is published late in the sum- 
mer, since Anmy’s “year” begins with the 
August issue. 


Brainstorming’s Been Around 


® On reading “Want to be a Brainstorm- 
er?” in the August issue of Army, I re- 
ceived the impression that its author, 
Lieutenant W. H. Van Herpe, might not 
know that brainstorming has been around 
long enough to have been analyzed by 
some very knowing people, including Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., in his book, The 
Organization Man. 

May. Dantet R. Morcan 
Arlington, Va. 


@ We can't say whether Lieutenant Van 
Herpe is familiar with the criticism of 
brainstorming, but Army used the article 
because it reported what Fort Carson was 
doing. We think Lieutenant Van Herpe 
wrote it for the same reason. It’s true his 
report was completely favorable and had 
no reservations or criticisms, but our read- 
ers can make their own judgments. 


Award for Good-W ill Ambassadors 


@ Our armed services have many awards 
for heroism and for achievements in 
other fields of military endeavor. How- 
ever, it appears to me that one particular 
field in which persons in uniform have 
an excellent opportunity to excel, has 
been overlooked: international relations. 
There are Oscars for the entertainment 
industry, the Nobel prize, the Pulitzer 
and other awards for literature, besides 
many others. There is none, however, for 
the military man who, year after year, 
by his leadership, charity, heroism, char- 
acter or conduct, has won friends for the 
United States abroad. For example, the 
young soldier who saves the life of a for- 
eign child at the risk of his own, does 
more for the United States than do mil- 
lions of dollars expended in foreign aid. 
A successful program of cultural relations, 
guided by a capable commander, between 
personnel of a military installation and 
the citizens of a foreign community pro 
motes understanding more effectively and 
permanently than any other effort that is 
measured in dollars. 

There should be annual recognition 
for officers and enlisted men who have 
done the most for the United States in 
the field of international good will. I 
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MODEL TC106 
(USAF TYPE MA-1A) 


MODEL 141 
TURBOCOMPRESSOR 
ENGINE 


Typical of the fine results of Continental development is the TC106 
trailer-mounted, portable gas turbine compressor unit suitable for 
starting large jet engines and ground check-out of air conditioning 
and cabin pressurization systems. The hot discharge air blast can 
also be used for other purposes such as removal of ice and snow 
from aircraft surfaces. This advanced model, built around its depend- 
able Model 141 turbocompressor engine, features high performance, 
excellent mobility, low noise, and a completely automatic control 
system. This pneumatic compressor package can also be furnished 
without the trailer for any custom-engineered installation. . . . It is 
now in volume production at Continental's Production Division, 


Toledo, Ohio. 





CAE turbojet engines—the J69-T-9, the J69-T-2, and the J69-T-19B are in 
volume production for the Cessna T-37A twin-jet trainer, the Temco TT-1 
jet trainer, and the Ryan Q-2A Firebee target drone respectively. 














CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


12700 KERCHEVAL AVENUE, DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN 


SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








| further suggest that this recognition come 


not from the services nor from the U. S. 
Government, but from a private founda- 
tion. There are many such organizations 
dedicated to the American way of life, 
one of which could easily establish such 
an award. 

Capt. Leon D. Larrar 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


For 12th Army Group Vets 


@ On 7 November 1958 the 12th Army 
Group Association will hold its first stag 
dinner in ten years, at the Army-Navy 
Club, Farragut Square and I Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. Two hundred former 
key officers and enlisted men are expected 
to attend, including contingents from both 
East and West coasts. Guest of honor will 
be General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
wartime commander of 12th Army Group. 
The last reunion was attended by Presi- 
dent (then General) Eisenhower and the 
late General Hoyt Vandenberg. We are 
very anxious to have as many officers and 
men arrange to attend by writing me. 

Cor. Bertram Katiscu 
Brandywine, Md. 


Come on In 


@ In the review of the book Soldiers 
in the July issue, is a statement that the 
Regular Army included the Ist to 10th 
and 24th and 25th Infantry Divisions. 
I would appreciate information concern- 
ing the present location or headquarters 
of each of these divisions, as I plan to re- 
up under the unit choice plan next year. 

I am a subscriber to ARMy and a mem- 
ber of AUSA. I commend your June 
issue for Colonel Kraus’s article concern- 
ing the future of the Army language 
program. 

Artruur W. ‘Farasn 

3201 Instl Gp 
Eglin AF Base, Fla. 


@ Information requested has been fur- 
nished, 


For 7th Cavalry Vets 


@ The 7th Cavalry Association urges all 
former members to forward their names 
and addresses to the Association’s head- 
quarters at 1932 West 43d Place, Los 
Angeles 62, Calif. 

The Association was organized in 1932 
to perpetuate the tradition and spirit of 
this historic and colorful regiment. It 
holds annual reunions, publishes bul- 
letins, and maintains contact among mem- 
bers through correspondence. The Asso- 
ciation is non-profit and dues are only 
one dollar a year. That dollar helps defray 
costs of publishing bulletins and main- 
taining correspondence. 

Forrest M. Berson 
Commander 


Los Angeles 62, Calif. 





THE NAVY’S DEADLY FLYING FISH 


It’s called TALOS ...a name to re- 
member. 

It’s the missile now installed on the 
Navy's newly-commissioned guided- 
missile cruiser, the U.S.S. Galveston. 
It’s a surface-to-air weapon that can 
knock invading aircraft out of the 
skies. 


Deadly accuracy 

It’s part of a weapon system conceived 
by Applied Physics Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University. Using an 
air-borne guidance system developed 
by ITT engineers, TALOS locks on its 
target...seeks it relentlessly, the way a 
compass needle seeks North...swiftly 
overtakes and destroys it. 

The deadly accuracy of TALOS 
makes it one of the most important 
and successful weapons available for 
the defense of our skies. 


The Army will use it too 

So keen, so accurate is its air-borne 
guidance system, the Army will use 
TALOS too. The Navy and the Army 
are pooling their resources — working 
in close, effective cooperation—to de- 
velop land-borne, mobile launching 
devices and modified firing controls 

. to take the fullest advantage of 
TALOS’ remarkable “brain power” and 
striking power. 

The big job of ITT in missile guidance 
TALOS is just one of the missile tasks 
that have been assigned to ITT. The 
Army’s LACROSSE is another. ITT en- 
gineers developed its complete guid- 
ance, ground, air, tracking, and com- 
puting systems. They contributed to 
RASCAL, for the Air Force. They de- 
veloped the launching and firing con- 
trols and test equipment for BOMARC, 


another Air Force missile. ITT engi- 
neers developed, designed and sup- 
plied much of the vital communica- 
tion systems providing telephone serv- 
ice and warning information at the 
ATLAS intercontinental missile bases. 

It’s a big job—requiring research, 
experience, skill, imagination in elec- 
tronics and other fields. It’s a job that 
ITT is proud to be a part of. 


. the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO COMPANY + ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION 


ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ° 
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ITT LABORATORIES ° 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


INTELEX SYSTEMS, INC ° 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO CORPORATION + LABORATORIES 
AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


A“slip-stick” for simplified comput 
ing of proper loading of standard air- 
craft has been designed by Lt. Ray- 
mond E, J. Church and Pfc. Charles 
E. Morgan, both of the 2d Battle 
Group, 14th Infantry, stationed at The 
Infantry School. Called a “Load Plan- 
ning Adjusting Computer,” the device 
consists of a numerical weight scale 
and numerical distance scale with an 
When the 
poundage to be loaded in a given air- 
craft, the location of the load in rela- 
tion to the plane’s center of gravity is 
left or right 
from the 
device 


index. index is set on the 


indicated in terms of 
shift in inches 
gravity. Such a 
the time it takes to plan an air move 
ment. 


center of 
can speed up 


+ vv ¢ 
Six Naval Academy midshipmen on 


vacation leave earned paratroop badges 


MAJ. GEN. 
MARSHALL STUBBS 
became Chief Chemical 
Officer of the Army on 
1 September, succeed- 
ing Maj. Gen. William 
M. Creasy who retired. 





and certificates by completing the 82d 
Airborne Division’s Basic Airborne 
Course at Fort Bragg, this summer. 
Fue 

New procedures for a Ready Reserve 
Reinforcement plan in time of partial 
or total mobilization, have been an- 
nounced by DoD. Generally, the plan 
provides that “the last shall be first,” 
meaning that the last man out of active 
will likely be the first man 
called back in mobilization. This policy 


service 


recognizes that the man most recently 
trained on active duty ordinarily is the 
best qualified, and has had the least 
amount of Ready Reserve service. The 
plan primarily affects some 800,000 
officers and enlisted men in the Army 
Reserve reinforcement pool. Not af- 
fected are some 280,000 who are mem- 
bers of Army Reserve units, who have 
key mobilization assignments, or who 
are members of R&D Training De- 
tachments. er 

Extension courses supervised by The 
Infantry School are being pretested be 
fore non-resident students get them. 
Two newly commissioned ROTC grad- 
uates are the guinea pigs used by the 
Department of Non-Resident Instruc- 
tion to pretest the courses. If the young 
officers find the material confusing or 
too difficult Department editors take 
a second look and may rewrite those 





CR A Een HARRIS, UPHAM & CO.— 


THIS NEW INVESTMENT GUIDE... 
FOR SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN 


Now you can get advice on building for your financial 
future from a specialized service devoted exclusively to 
helping military personnel with their investment problems. 
Harris, Upham & Co.’s. Armed Forces Department has 
supplied information and guidance to thousands of officers 
and enlisted men over the past three years. Staffed with 
former service men and backed by Harris, Upham’s exten- 
sive research facilities and nationwide network of offices, 
this Department is uniquely equipped to offer the kind of 
investment help you need—whatever your financial objec- 
tives may be or wherever you may be stationed. A new 
revised, enlarged edition of Harris, Upham’s ‘Military 
Investment Manual” has just been published, describing 
this service and giving valuable information on the funda- 
mentals of investing, selecting stocks, and setting up a 
program of your own. Included is information on periodic 
investment plans either through purchase of New York 


parts. seh 

The 720th Antiaircraft Artillery Bat- 
talion of the California National Guard 
which took over four air defense sites 


| in Los Angeles on 14 September is 
| the nation’s first National Guard mis 


sile unit. In training at Red Canyon, 
N. M., earlier this summer, the 720th 
four firing batteries posted records that 
are equal to the training records of 
active Army firing batteries. 
. + oF 
A special transitional training pro 
gram for retired and otherwise sepa 
rated officers of the Armed Services, 
designed to prepare them for positions 
in industry, is being offered with the 
fall semester by Temple University’s 
Management Institute. The program 
will continue throughout the year on 
| a flexible schedule which will consid 


Stock Exchange listed stocks or mutual funds recommended 
by Harris, Upham’s Research Department. For your free 
copy of this interesting and informative booklet, clip and 
mail the coupon today. 


er the specific needs of individual ofh 

For further information address: 

Temple University, Management In 

| stitute, Cheltenham Ave. and Sedg 

| wick St., Phila. 50, Pa. ATTN: Maj. 

Gen. Bryan L. Milburn, Director of 

Transitional Training for Armed 
Forces Personnel. 

a 
An on-the-job training program has 
| been established by the Signal Corps 


ARMY 


cers. 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange AY 


1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of‘ The Military Investment Manual” 
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“TAC” ... aerial firebreak against brush fire wars 


In spite of the tremendous retaliatory action our Air Force can take in 
case of attack, the United States Army bears the burden of 

stamping out the bruskfire war's which might ignite the holocaust 

of World War III. In this heavy responsibility our GIs are backed by the 
Tactical Air Command which is ready around the clock to provide the 
Army with the air support without which modern foot soldiers 

cannot survive. But fire fighting in Kansas or Korea is a dangerous 
business and TAC will go all out to give its pilots every 

protection, including Kaman H-43 local crash rescue helicopters. 


PIONEERS IN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


NUCLEAR DIVISION 7 ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
OCTOBER, 1958 13 








General Officer Shifts 


Maj. Gen. Kerru R. Barney to Missouri River Division Engineer . . . 
Maj. Gen. Rosert G. Burter to Picatinny Arsenal . . . Maj. Gen. 
Geracp E. Gattoway to Commandant, USA Engineer School . . . Maj. 
Gen. Lewis S. Grirrinc to Fourth Army . . . Maj. Gen. WitHeo P. 
Jounson to USATC (Armor), Fort Knox . . . . Maj. Gen. Rusn B. 
Lincoin, Jr., to Deputy Chief of Transportation . . . Maj. Gen. Nep 
D. Moore to Director, Office of Personnel Policy, OSD . . . Maj. Gen. 
Davip H. Tuttey to Eighth Army . . . Maj. Gen. Joun M. Wittems 
to OACSI . . . Brig. Gen. Irvin L. ALLEN to Armed Forces Supply Sup- 
port Center . . . Brig. Gen. Joun A. Berry to Eighth Army .. . Brig. 
Gen. Loris R. Cocuran to USATC (Infantry), Fort Jackson . . . Brig. 
Gen. Frepericx W. Coteman, III, to OASD (Manpower, Personnel & 
Reserve) . . . Brig. Gen. Rosert L. Coox to First Army . . . Brig. Gen. 
Samusgt E. Gee to ODCSOPS .. . Brig. Gen. THomas N. Grirrin 


CorDERMAN . . 
L1aM M. Creasy . . 
Rosert A. ScHow .. 
Sam F. SEELyY . 





to USATC (Infantry), Fort Dix . . 
Fourth Army . . . Brig. Gen. Jonn A. Herntces to Eighth Army. . . 
Brig. Gen. Joun T. Honeycutt to 47th AAA Brigade . 
Dwicnt B. Jomnson to ODCSOPS . . . Brig. Gen. JosepH H. McNincu 
to Walter Reed AMC . . . Brig. Gen. Wituis A. Perry to USARAD- 
COM ... Brig. Gen. Manion W. Scuewe to Fort Polk. 


Retirements. Lt. Gen. Joun H. Covuier . . 
. Maj. Gen. Harry W. Cranpatt . . . Maj. Gen. Wir- 
. Maj. Gen. James H. Puiuirs. . 
. Brig. Gen. Donatp B. Harriott . . . Brig. Gen. 
. . Brig. Gen. Lecare K. Tarrant. 


. Brig. Gen. Jonn C. Haypven to 


. . Brig. Gen. 


. Maj. Gen. W. Preston 


. Maj. Gen. 





to meet the increased demand for ofh- 
cers trained in radio frequency man- 
agement. Qualifications include a tech- 
nical radio background of civilian or 
military experience, and/or education, 
and the ability to conduct effective 
technical liaison with other services 
and governments. Informal applica- 
tions indicating interest in the program 
are currently being accepted and should 
be addressed to the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, ATTN: SIGPA-3-a, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


’ ¢ 


The Army will cut down on “nee- 
dling” its members—in other words, 
fewer and smaller booster shots. Relief 
is in sight from certain types of in- 
jections as vaccines now in use require 
fewer boosters, as recommended by the 
Armed Services Epidemiological 
Board’s Commission on Immunization. 

Gy .¢ 

The Army’s Scientific and Profes 
sional Program has paid off in a big 
way both for the Army and for former 
soldier-engineer Daniel J. Small. Eight 
months ago, Small’s Army income as 
Sp-3 was about $1,400 a year; today as 
an employee of the Electro-Mechanical 
Laboratory at White Sands Missile 
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Range, it is $7,400. The former soldier 
gave up a position with a major steel 
company to remain on his old Army 
job, and he is now busy designing and 
supervising environmental tests of mis- 
sile systems and related components. 





Grandma's old viewer goes 
modern as a photo interpreter with the Seventh 


i e C 


stereoscopic 





Army Air Rec pany examines 
aerial photographs of the German countryside 


through 4-power stereoscopic lens. 


Army Chief of Staff Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, on his recent tour of in- 
stallations in Europe forecast no re- 
duction in the strength of United 
States forces in West Germany. The 
question of the number of troops” in 
West Germany is always coming up, 
Gen. Taylor said, and from time to 
time the numbers change, but the fire- 
power and tactical capacity of U. S. 
divisions remain at full strength. 


. re 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
its National Convention in New York 
in August recommended that the Army 
be maintained at a strength no lower 
than 900,000, and that air transport be 
increased to allow speedy dispatch of 
two Army srrac divisions to any 
troubled area. 

Te = 


More than 5 million World War II 
and Korean War veterans holding 
“GI” life insurance policies may now 
benefit from a new disability income 
provision in return for a small addi- 
tional premium cost. Information about 
the new provision is available at any 


VA office. 


’ FF 


The Army’s program for educating 
its personnel in management improve- 
ment and work simplification has been 
greatly intensified in recent years. Dur- 
ing one fiscal year, some 10,000 ofh- 
cers and civilians were graduated from 
management courses, and some 20,000 
supervisors were trained in manage- 
ment engineering techniques. 


’ 9 


Army Chief of Staff Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, in an address at Chautau 
qua, N. Y., warned that the United 
States cannot afford to depend on any 
single strategy, or any single means of 
reaction, or any single weapons system 
for the nation’s security. “The require- 
ment today,” he declared, “is for a flex- 
ible, tridimensional strategy involving 
all three services.” 

S.¢x¢ 


Non-commissioned officers of the 
Ninth Transportation Battalion, Fort 
Riley, Kans. recently had an oppor- 
tunity to see “how the other half lives.” 
The unit’s commander Lt. Col. Karl 
H. Zornig placed his top non-commis- 
sioned officers in charge of battalion 
operations for one week. First Sergeants 
served as company commanders, head 
quarters men were in battalion staff 
positions. 
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FROM THE DESERT 10 THE ARCTIC... 


First helicopter ever developed to meet specific Army requirements for 

front-line duty, the Bell HU-1A is now taking a series of rigid Army “final US. ARMY 
exams” before going into action in the field. One of them is the Army Avia- 

tion Board’s service testing, which will evaluate the combination of equip- AVIATI 0 N 


ment and military personnel in their normal operational environment. BOARD TESTS 


Designated the Iroquois by the Army, this all-new, turbine-powered heli- 


copter will be tested by the Board under simulated battle conditions: to THE IROQUOIS 
allow the factors of weather and terrain full play. At a special site near . 

Yuma, Arizona, the Iroquois will go through its “baptism of fire” in the METTLE 

desert heat. One of the most important checks here, and later at Ft. Rucker, 

will be made on the HU-1A’s tactical capability for troop transport, medical 

evacuation and emergency resupply. In the climatie hangar at’Eglin Air 


Force Base, the Iroquois will go into the deep freeze of -—65°F. Then it 


will be off to Alaska for actual Arctic testing. 


Conclusion of the complete Army shakedown will make the Iroquois one 
of the most thoroughly tested helicopters in the world .. superbly capable 
of front-line duty .. ready to keep Army Aviation “Above the Best.” Bell 
is proud of its role as partner in military:aviation progress .. of its ability 


to supply the finest equipment for the military. i, : 
CORPORATION 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS o SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
OCTOBER, 1958 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS — 


FIRE FIGHTING S-58— Approaching a blazing gasoline fire, 
a Sikorsky S-58 delivers aerial fire fighting rig and person- 
nel in a demonstration of the helicopter’s capabilities in 
fighting fires, especially those hard to reach by ground 
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transport. Downwash from rotor blades helps suppress or 
extinguish fire and protects firemen from intense heat. This 
unit, carrying 250 gallons of foam, was designed by Ameri- 
can LaFrance in cooperation with Sikorsky Aircraft. 


CHOPPER JOHN—Twin-engined Army H-37s (Sikorsky 
S-56s) airlifted Honest John missiles, launchers, and crews 
at Project AMMO, a missile demonstration at White Sands, 
New Mexico, and Fort Bliss, Texas, to show how helicopters 
provide mobility for Army missiles under combat conditions. 


DEEP FREEZE Ili—In the Antarctic, large Sikorsky 
S-58s have joined the S-55s widely used for the 
past three years in U. S. activities supporting the 
International Geophysical Year. Their duties in- 
clude passenger and cargo transport, reconnais- 
sance, and search and rescue. The version of the 
S-58 shown above, the Navy HUS-1A utility con- 
figuration, is transporting cargo in Little America, 
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Other Sikorskys flying at Project AMMO were H-34s 
(S-58s) and H-19s (S-55s). 


=~ IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
' STRATFORD. CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HERCULES 





Decision Needed 
In Air Defense 


N recent weeks stories have appeared in newspapers 
from Providence to Seattle, and from Chicago south, 
suggesting that the Army’s Nike Hercules surface-to- 
air missile isn’t all it might be and should be shelved in 
favor of the Air Force’s Bomarc. 

An example of the content of the stories (although 
no two are exactly similar) was the one appearing in 
The Chicago Sun-Times of 1 September 1958. “Top 
Air Force missilemen are circulating a highly derogatory 
analysis of the 75-mile Army missile, claiming it is use- 
less against low-flying aircraft and cannot differentiate 
between friend and foe,” the story said. It added that 
the “atom-tipped Nike Hercules . . . cannot cope with 
Russia’s fast new jet bombers” and that “Air Force 


officials are calling for replacement of the twenty-four 
Army Nike sites surrounding Chicago with three Bo- 
marc bases.” 

One significant thing these stories have in common 
is that they appear in newspapers published in or near 
communities presently defended or soon to be defended 
by Hercules batteries. This coincidence has led some 
persons who have seen the stories and who are familiar 
with the background to conclude that this is more than 
accidental. Indeed, one Army communication on the 
subject states that “there is every indication that this is 
a carefully organized campaign” designed to convey 
the i impression that Bomarc should replace Hercules. 


If this is so, it is deplorable. This is the stuff that in 





In more than 190 test firings of Nike Hercules, and 
this includes early R&D firings, it attained an average 
of sixty-five percent of successful firings. 

Since it became operational in June of this year, 
Hercules has been fired twenty-seven times with twenty- 
three targets hit successfully. This gives Hercules 
reliability index of eighty-five percent during its “pro- 
duction improvement period.” Six of the twenty-three 
successful firings were by troops during the Eglin field 
test. 

The total capital cost of a Nike Hercules battalion is 





HERCULES’ TRUE RECORD 


$19.4 million dollars—a remarkably low figure. This in- 
cludes $6.8 million for ground equipment; $8.6 million 
for missiles and $4.0 million for real estate and gar 
rison construction. 

Additional evidence that Army missile developers are 
living up to their motto of always producing “something 
useful and something improvable” is seen in the fact 
that Hercules which grew out of Nike Ajax will con- 
tribute more than sixty per cent components to the Nike 
Zeus antimissile missile. 
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flames interservice controversy and makes a mockery of 
the incessant drumbeats by air enthusiasts for “more 
unification.” 

More seriously, it serves—whether wittingly or un- 
wittingly—to shake the confidence of many Americans 
in an all-important element of the system of air de- 
fenses that have been created for the protection of U. S. 
cities, industrial complexes, and SAC bases. The gravity 
of this can be underscored by observing that it would 
not be condoned in time of war. 

The timing of this rash of newspaper stories is ob- 
vious to those who know the background and what is 
going on in Washington at this time. Briefly stated, it 
is this. 

Believing there is too much duplication in missile 
weapons designed for air defense, Congress reduced the 
funds requested for Hercules and Bomarc installations 
by twenty per cent and instructed Defense Secretary 
McElroy to determine which “missile or combination 
of missiles will be employed in each defended area.” At 
the direction of Mr. McElroy the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have been engaged in a study of this problem. It seems 
probable there was hope that a publicity campaign dis- 
crediting Hercules would so arouse the people in lo- 
calities where Hercules sites are established or are to 
be established as to build a public-opinion fire under 
Mr. McElroy that would be too hot for him to disregard. 

It is highly doubtful if Mr. McElroy could be so in- 
fluenced, but if that was the intent of the apparent 
campaign, it was a disgraceful performance and involved 
distortion that bordered on deliberate falsehood.* 


* It should be clearly understood that there is no reason to 
believe that the newspapers were involved in this, or were 
even aware that other newspaperpers were publishing similar 
material. Each newspaper obv ously believed it was publishing 
reliable news of vital interest to its community. 


A decision on a matter like this cannot be made by 
a popular referendum following a nationwide debate 
in the newspapers and over the air waves. This is a 
matter for careful and objective appraisal by compe- 
tent engineers, scientists and professional military men. 


UT at the same time the misleading statements that 

have appeared need to be corrected. So that our 
readers will be forearmed with facts about Hercules, 
we here answer some of the allegations made by these 
misguided enthusiasts of airpower. 


rrEM. Nike Hercules cannot cope with Russia’s fast 
new jet. 

Fact. There is no aircraft in the world today that can 
fly higher than the 100,000-foot altitude capability of 
Hercules. The state of the art in jet development at 
this time precludes such aircraft from exceeding ceil- 
ings of about 80,000 feet. Hercules can destroy any air- 
craft or cruise-type missile which may be operational 
now or in the foreseeable future and at ranges well out- 
side the target area. Actually, Hercules has an altitude 
advantage approximately half again as high as Bomarc. 

1TEM. Hercules is useless against low-flying aircraft. 

ract. Hercules has demonstrated the capability of 
destroying targets at altitudes of less than a thousand 
feet from the ground. No other land-based air-defense 
missile has demonstrated this capability except the 
Army's excellent Hawk missile which has destroyed 
targets at less than one hundred feet altitude. Hawk 
was designed to complement Nike defenses in meeting 
the treetop-level threat. Hercules can engage targets at 
much lower altitudes than Bomarc. The USAF does 
not have a weapon comparable to Hawk and, so far 
as is known, does not plan to produce one. 
(Continued on page 62) 


SENATOR SPARKMAN SPEAKS TO THE POINT 


Mr. Sparkman. Mr. President, . . . Nike-Hercules, 
the second generation of the Nike air-defense weapons, 
is the most lethal and most advanced air-defense weapon 
in the hands of our forces today. We have no other 
operational weapon which approaches its lethality, ac 
curacy, range, or reliability. The growth potential of the 
Nike-Hercules is unrivaled, and has been proved be- 
yond question. The next generation of Nike missiles- 
the Nike-Zeus--is in the hardware development Stage. It 
is the only anti-ICBM missile in our arsenal which is 
beyond the drawing board. Its developers are certain of 
its success. 

. I believe it is in order to clarify our capabilities 
in the field of air defense. Therefore, it is necessary, I 
feel, to point out the operational effectiveness of Nike 
Hercules and its proven growth potential. On the other 
hand, the Bomarc missile is, in fact, an unmanned in 
terceptor. It is not operational and its reliability is dis- 
couragingly low—something on the order of 25 percent 
of the proven reliability of the Nike-Hercules. Its alti- 


tude range is distinctly limited. Thus far, approximately 
$1 billion has been spent on the Bomarc program, and, 
I repeat, it is not yet operational. This is more than 
twice the amount which has been spent to date on the 
development of the Nike family and the land-based 
Talos. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude these re- 
marks by calling attention to the essential and funda- 
mental part which has been played in the development 
of the Nike missile family, the Redstone, the Jupiter, 
and, as a matter of plain fact, the general development 
of our missiles by the great missile team at the Army 
Ballistics Missile Agency in Huntsville, Ala. The ex- 
perience and know-how of this group of experts in 
Alabama is unmatched elsewhere in this Nation. It is 
to this group we owe what success we have made in 
the field of earth satellites, and to them we should in 
all logic look for greater and greater developments. 

Sen. John J. Sparkman 


On the floor of the U. S. Senate 
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RECONNAISSANCE AND LIAISON—ARMY STYLE 


Today the Company Commander uses the jeep 
for reconnaissance and liaison. The Army YHO- 
2HU (Hughes model 269-A) two-place helicopter, 
now under evaluation, is specifically designed 
for this mission. 

The YHO-2HU gives the Company Commander 
a new set of eyes. He can quickly obtain a first- 





hand aerial view of enemy installations and 
movements. With its hedgehopping abilities the 
helicopter will reduce the hazards of enemy fire. 

The small size of the helicopter gives it two 
additional combat advantages. It is easy to con- 
ceal, park and land. It presents an extremely 
small silhouette in flight. 


Engineered specifically for the two-place mission, the YHO-2HU has these additional features — 


Performance: With its 180 h.p. Lycoming engine, the YHO-2HU flies 
at speeds up to 90 m.p.h. and has a cruising 
range of 150 miles. Weighing only 890 
pounds itself, it has a 660-pound useful load. 


Economy: Simplicity and production type engineering result in both 
low initial cost and low operating costs. 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Ease of Maintenance: The multiple belt-type clutch contains built-in 
safety features, is easily removable, and 
provides a long service life. The horizontally 
mounted engine is separately removable 
without special equipment. 

See the YHO-2HU at the A. U.S. A. Annual Meeting in Washington, 

D.C., October 20-22. 





THE ARMY IN LEBANON 





Amid Doves and Olive Branches 
No time for Andy Griffith 


Brigadier General S. L. A. Marshall 


WAS with Brigadier General David W. Gray and we 

were making the rounds of the Ist Airborne Battle 
Group’s unentrenched camp to see how United States 
Army training went in Lebanon. 

What we saw left no room for comparisons past or 
present. Somewhere under the sun there may be harder, 
more enthusiastic training, though this I doubt. But 
since the first shot at Lexington, American troops have 
never sweated toward possible war in a setting more 
conducive to beautiful dreams about enduring peace. 

In the expansive olive grove which extends for miles 
parallel to the beaches in both directions from the 
— of Choueifat (promptly renamed Chewey-the- 

Fat by troops) squads could hardly zip through bayonet 
drill without clipping an olive branch. 

Their pup tents were pitched amid what is called 
“the oldest olive grove in the world” and the PIOs 
were already checking on its history to prove the point. 
Certainly it looked the part. The husklike, filigreed 
trunks, out of which the new tree rises every century 
or so, have a patina from the age of the Crusaders. 

Of wild life in and about the camp, nothing was 
more ubiquitous than the wild dove, except possibly 
the infestation of juvenile Arab merchants who ped- 
dled warm Coke and Pepsi to the troops at sixty cents 
per bottle until the Army leagued with the local bottlers 
to sell king sized iced bottles for five cents. It was 
the best bargain in Lebanon and the first break during 
the early weeks when comforts were few and training 
demands were he: Wy. 

So if a campaign ribbon is ever to be issued for this 
adventure (do we ever fail?) it could be appropriately 
a field of white with hairline black borders —denoting 
an atmosphere of peace amid what would be described 
as a slight local military disturbance without resorting 
to euphemisms. 

This is not said altogether in levity. There was some 
thing about the spirit of USA troops in Lebanon which 
reflected an admirable adjustability. 

They had come to the Levantine coast expecting 
war, or they knew not what. Landing, they were braced 
to meet dé inge r. When they learned almost overnight 
that the situation was cooling, they turned serene and 
relaxed faces toward the Lebanese, and they won a na- 
tion of friends and high respect for the Army uniform. 
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By night occasionally there was rebel fire around 
the fringes of the camp in the Choueifat olive grove. 
It was brushed off as any other noise after dark. No 
sentry cried alarm. The PIOs didn’t bother to report 
that part of the neighborhood was trigger happy. The 
lack of reaction was as if these men of the 187th Regi- 
ment were conditioned to living with fire, which is a 
healthy outlook for soldiers. 


Outloaded too light 


Still, when with General Gray, I made this first 
swingout through the grove to see what the men were 
doing, nothing was ideal except that all hands kept 





Friendly relations with Lebanese are established 
by soldier who tries out a native water pipe 





In the shade of ancient olive trees nurses and soldiers line up for chow. 





heads high amid grep difficulty, work was proceeding 
under full throttle *, oriée again the American sol- 
dier was proving that the essence of morale comes 
from some inner light, such as pride in the outfit, 
rather than from the PX, the USO and an overly in- 
dulgent quartermastership. 

There was no PX, no athletic equipment, no fare but 
field rations and no place to go but the bivouac area 
and the adjacent beach. There had been no mail from 
They had been ashore for about ten days and 
they were a dirty army. 


home. 


L ightening the load of the soldier is ever a decisive 
object. But when the point is pressed too hard, a force 
may become outloaded a little too light. This one did. 

It took aerosol bombs to Lebanon but it carried no 
netting. The Choueifat pup tent camp 
swarmed with mosquitoes by night and the little de 
mons are malarial..So the nocturnal battle was fought 
out with aerosol bombs and recourse to forced feeding 


mosquito 


of chloroquin, which isn’t the best way. 

They had come to Lebanon with only one ch: inge of 
t may be enough when w: ashing 
facilities are plentiful. It is not enough where men go 
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socks and underwear. 


aaanieenaaeaanal 


through the rigor of eight hours of bayonet, grenade and 
squad deployment exercises daily on ground where 
the layer of dust and duff makes a sweating soldier 
grimy within five minutes. 

It is not enough when they patrol sixteen miles into 
the hills and return, doing it afoot, that they may be 
come legged up, rather than to save gasoline or because 
a vehicle may tempt a sniper. There was little real 
danger in Lebanon. 

Initially, there was no water in the camp tor showet! 
ing and 1 


eae 3. 


All washing was done from 
Amid the olive trees there bubbled a beautiful 
artesian spring with just enough potable water to keep 
the Lyster bags filled. From shortage of water 


no equipme nt. 


and hy 
giene a plague of athlete's foot became the main camp 
affliction. 


Gratitude expressed in bath water 


There were no other casualties in the infirmary, no 
cases of malingering or slackihg and little or 
plaining out loud. 


no com 
Part of the environmental curse was 
eased by a grateful Arab farmer who took pity on the 


dirt-stained Americans. His garden hose was run to 
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the stone wall bounding the bivouac. All day long he 
pumped water and tired soldiers queued to scrub off 
neath the nozzle. 

For this service he asked nothing. He said that prior 
to their coming he was paying 200 Lebanese pounds 
monthly for protection from the rebels. Then the Yanks 
came and delivered him: 

Out of such little acts of kindness all men become 
kin. But all Arabs who tend olives in the Choueifat 
district are not equally indifferent to a chance for profit. 

lo provide an access road into Camp Martini, as 
the place Became pet-named because of its setting, 
thereby achieving more flavor than if it had been 
christened in honor of a dead general, four of the 
ancient trees had to be cut down. 

lhe Lebanese owner was asked their value by Gen- 
eral Gray. He counted the olives on each tree and 
reckoning their current market worth multiplied it by 
150, saying he knew the trees would bear at least that 
many more years. 

Such incidents were among the features of the set- 


tling-in which may find a place in Army lore lasting 
beyond the time when the reasons for the Lebanon 
intervention will be remembered. 

Old soldiers of the future will recall the olive trees, 
the choking dust of the Choueifat camp and how the 
grove itself superimposed a training halter on the com- 
mand which gave sergeants and squad leaders for once 
a chance to shine above all higher ranks. 

Time for sergeants 

The grove was laid out in perfect squares so tight 
that the higher branches almost touched. This meant 
that, except for road marching, no training exercise 
could be conducted at higher than squad level. ‘There 
wasn't room anywhere for any large «drill ‘assembly. 
Each square was a perfect box where'the leader kept 
his small group working hard through the hours of 
light. Captains and field grades could simply. move 
about looking things over and getting a bang’ from 
the way in which the grind had become energized. At 
Choueifat camp everyone had time for sergeants. 


No All, Blue Cheer or Sudso, but salt spray has its day on a Levantine beach. 





ASTRODYNE 


Astrodyne was founded early this year to bring to- 
gether in one productive group all the skills, experi- 
ence, and facilities it takes to design and manufacture 
America’s major solid propellant missile systems. 

From Phillips Petroleum Company came men 
with impressive backgrounds in research, design, 
and manufacture of superior solid propellants. From 
North American Aviation came men who know mis- 


sile systems management, and who have designed 
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—aimed for the future in solid rocketry 


and built the largest rocket engines in use today. 

Today Astrodyne has the experience to design, 
develop, and manufacture complete propulsion sys- 
tems, extruded and cast propellants, solid propellant 
rocket motors, and boosters, and gas generator 
charges for auxiliary power units. 

Inquiries are welcomed on any phase of the solid 
propellant field—from preliminary design to quan- 


tity production. 
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But there was no time for worry about things which 
couldn't be helped. Why no mail from home? When 
do we get back to our dependents? Can we ever get 
pass privileges and move out from this cheerless grove? 
As General Gray and I moved around, it would have 
seemed more natural if some junior leader had asked 
these questions, reflecting ™ anxieties of his men 

There was no hint of it. Perhaps the novelty had 
not yet worn off, or stot we are maturing sturdier, 
steadier soldiers than formerly. One can at least hope 
when all outward signs warrant it. 

But at last one sergeant of Bravo Company emerged 
from the training dusk to ask an intelligent question. 

“Can you tell me when we are likely to get back to 
Germany?” 

“Well, why?” 

Said the sergeant: “Men are worrying about the 
football season. The team was up top last year. Now 
if we can just get back there in time. 

| told him: ‘ 
olive trees. If you return in time to hear a referee toot 
his whistle anywhere near the Main or Neckar, boy, 
you ve had 7 é. 

He said: “You're breaking my heart.’ 

His comment typified a 1 force which stayed philo- 
sophical under conditions which would try a saint. 


Gray answered: 


‘You better start scrimmaging under the 





The peace and quiet within the U. S.-occupied 
olive orchards didn’t extend to the streets of 
Beirut where motorized Lebanese patrols moved 
through the streets in search of rebel hangouts 


This has been their great achievement. The men under 
Gray and Major General Paul D. Adams have con- 
ducted themselves with tremendous military dignity, 
and the power to endure shines in their faces. 


Eyes on the road to Damascus 


It did not fret them that the Marines, getting there 
first, stole the spotlight. They arrived a few hours late, 
wasted no motion and by their zeal and patient good- 
will converted every casual visitor to their camp. Cor- 
respondents and VIPs loved the Army as they saw it 
in Lebanon and the PIOs simply did a bang-up job 
of making the contact possible. 

They rode the bottom of the low ground. Politics 
had put them in that disadvantaged, unmilitary posi- 
tion. They were supposed to stay inconspicuous. 

From the flat at Choueifat, where the main ridge 
line of Central Lebanon starts its rise to south of Beirut, 
running all the way almost unbroken for about twenty 
miles to the great peak of Jabal Sannine, they could lift 
their eyes to the high ground, of which they knew little 
or nothing, save that it was important. 

They would point to the road running up the for- 
ward ridge and say: “That's the strategic terrain.” Vet- 
erans of the Korean campaign would muse that the 
ridges looked not greatly different except that they were 
smoother, had more forest and the houses perched along 
the rimrock more nearly resembled home. 

But their eyes were on the road. It was one branch 
of the highway that curving over the mountains, led to 
Damascus. Its other leg was north of the city, and the 
Marines patrolled that way. If real trouble came, both 
forces would advance via their nearest road to the 
heights above Beirut and the city would be pinched out. 


The forbidden high ground 


That was all the high ground meant to them, for 
they could not visit it, and they will no doubt return 
to Liberty’s shore some day never having seen it. 

But beyond the crestline lay a world such as they had 
never dreamed and of which Beirut, with its narrow 
streets and traditional Arab ways, provided no sample. 

Along the continuous ridgeline are spread the weal- 


thy towns of Aley, Bhamdoun, Sofar and _ several 
others. They have the touch of home. At the cocktail 
bars the shakers will mix up a good old-fashioned or 
whisky sour. All of the vacationing small boys try to 
dress and act like James Dean. Loudspeakers in the 
village squares blare such current favorites as “Witch 
Doctor,” and “Purple People Eater.” The aged gentle- 
men, Arab Christians who wear red fezzes and smoke 
their hooka pipes contentedly through the day, sit at 
the tables of the open-front cafes sipping American soft 
drinks. 

Nothing along that vast and heavily populated pla- 
teau is quite what one expects of the Middle East. But 
that is the lesser point. 

Just a few thousand feet above the pup tents of 
(Continued on page 63) 
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MODERNIZATION | 


We're unpreparing for another re-equip- while-we- 


fight war, though we all agree there won't be time 








It's Modernization Minus because— 
@ The amount of money available to the Army each 
year for modernization—about $1.5  billion—is not 
enough to hold the line against wear-out and obsoles- 
cence. 
®@ Consequently there is a small but discernible slip- 
page in combat capability each year and no funds at 
all for building even a small reserve of weapons and 
equipment. 
@ Asa result Army combat organizations now have 
only about sixty per cent of the combat capability they 
would have if fully equipped with modern weapons. 
During the height of the Lebanon crisis this past 
summer, Representative Robert L. F. Sikes of Florida 
asserted that the rifle being carried by our soldiers was 
older than and inferior to those of the rebel Lebanese— 
and of the Soviet Army, as well. This is true. But Mr. 
Sikes need not have centered his attention on the rifle. 
He could have said the same thing about machine guns 
and mortars. 
He could have noted 
@ That funds for development and production of 
tactical air vehicles for the Army—aerial jeeps—are 
insufficient. 


®@ That more modern ground vehicles are also needed: 

jeeps, Army Mules, 2.5-ton trucks, and especially the 

improved and lighter T-113 personnel carrier. 

@ That there is an insufficiency of relatively small 

surface-to-surface firepower support weapons, such as 

the Little John and missile-type antitank weapon. 

@ That there isn’t enough money to buy adequate 

quantities of the new Mohawk, an aircraft vital to 

the all-important task of battlefield surveillance and 

target acquisition. 

@ That production of radios and other electronic 

equipment for battle communications is lagging for 

want of funds. 

@ That too little is being allocated to a most perplex- 

ing problem: how to supply the atomic battlefield. 

The Army has a five-year modernization program that 
calls for the expenditure of $3 billion a year on moderni- 
zation. This would be $1.5 billion to hold its own and 
$1.5 billion to build up a small but respectable reserve 
for emergencies. 

Colonel Wermuth’s article, which begins on the fac- 
ing page, tells us why prompt action to modernize the 
Army is essential. 
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¥ today’s military context, modernization resembles 
the soldierly task of training: it is absolutely essential, 
thorough and comprehensive, but never finished. In 
ancient times, military modernization was like the re- 
furbishment of a wardrobe merely by adding a new 
toga and pair of sandals, the adoption of one new 
weapon or battle formation by a nation’s armed forces 
might be all that was needed to gain a margin of 
victory over a not so progressive opponent. A new 
formation, costing nothing extra to evolve, might even 
become fully developed during somnolent years of 
peace. But new weapons cost money; usually the immi- 
nence of war was needed, then as now, to accelerate 
equipment of forces with even one new weapon. 

Our own experiences provide ready examples: while 





Lieutenant Colonel Anthony L. Wermuth, Infantry, a 
1940 graduate of West Point, served in the Alaskan Theater 
during World War II. Now a student at the Army War College 
he worked on the modernization problem during a recent tour 
of duty in the Pentagon. 
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by 1939 portions of our Army had developed advanced 
theories in several fields such as armor and aviation, and 
despite the fact that we had already adopted the tri 
angular division, essentially we had to reequip ourselves 
with modern weapons w hile we fought with what was 
on hand—P-40 aircraft, outmoded tanks, some Spring 
field rifles, 75mm artillery, 37mm antitank guns, and 
so on. Not that we didn’t know what modern weapons 
were needed. The Army simply had not the funds 
that would reequip it w ith modern arms, and pathetical 
ly little for research and development. Had it not been 
for the period of grace between the declaration of 
emergency in the summer of 1940 and the outbreak of 
war in December 1941, during which some vital pro 
grams were begun, we would ‘hove been much worse 
off—perhaps dangerously so. 

Korea found us pretty much repeating the modernize- 
while-you-fight practice, although we had to back up 
and turn around on one item—close-support aircraft. 
When we found that jet aircraft in power and design 
had run away from the battlefield, P-51s had to be res- 
urrected. However, that exception was due far more 
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to neglect of the close support mission in aircraft de- 
sign than to any overenthusiastic modernization. In 
practically everything else, we modernized as we fought, 
just as we did in World War II. 

The great new element in the problem of moderniz- 
ing the Army is—even more than The Bomb—tech- 
nology itself. Proceeding or dozens of fronts at once, 
with a burst of incredible speed here and a quantum 
jump there, today technology sweeps ahead, leading 
no one is quite sure where—antibiotics, fusion, fission, 
Salk vaccine, radar and television, microminiaturization, 
earth satellites. It was only during the highly prolific 
past fifteen to twenty years that these products or pro- 
cedures came to a state of usefulness. But pouring out 
of the laboratories and testing stations, all these innova- 
tions, some profoundly influential, are arriving at once, 
within a short space of time. What will the next decade 
bring? 

It is obvious that in matters affecting national de- 
fense, we dare not lag in technology. It is just as ob- 
vious that during an indefinite period in the future the 
condition of current obsolescence and its attendant 
expense must be accepted; we cannot accept the risk 
of remaining idle. In earlier times, the difference in 
products dev eloped a hundred years apart could be, and 
often was, negligible. Today, one year’s difference in 
the development of a weapon may give an enemy an 
intolerable advantage. Just as his family makes every 
effort to get suitable clothes for a fast-growing boy of 
fourteen, knowing he will outgrow them in a year, so 
it is with the critical business of arming and equipping 
modern forces. Last year’s advanced missile may be 


next year's “Model T.” We may deplore the expense 


and the uncertainty of this condition, but it is foolhardy 
to ignore it. 


Accordingly, the Army must continue, as it does 
now, to so juggle its resources as to modernize on 
three levels: it purchases from production the best 
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that is available at the moment; it develops improved 


weapons to replace many now on hand; and it aggres- 
sively researches second- and third-generation replace- 
ments for almost all weapons and equipment. Its current 
research and development program alone, exclusive of 
new items actually coming into production this year, 
includes some four hundred projects, subdivided into 
some two thousand tasks. 

Current reequipment and current development and 
research programs embrace such diverse subjects as 
wound research, training methods, missiles, “cold wet” 
boots, upper atmosphere phenomena, grenades, portable 
atomic munitions, automatic data-processing machines, 
and chemical agents that stun instead of kill. 

Tactically, of course, the great innovator of former 
military theories, formations, organization, and maneu- 
vers is the nuclear warhead, whether fission or fusion, 
whether arriving by artillery round, bomb, missile, or 
in a truck. Our armed forces make much of their diff- 
cult metamorphosis into the atomic age, but that adjust- 
ment has cost no other service that soul-searching and 
agonizing reappraisal which the Army has had to make 
regarding its role in land warfare. 


Evolution of ground tactics 


Before World War II, airmen made sweeping pre- 
dictions as to the effectiveness of bombing. While 
aerial bombing had accomplished certain results, these 
sweeping predictions never materialized, nor even came 
close. However, the development of a transportable 
fission weapon (which bore no relation to airpower in 
itself) unexpectedly made the predictions, especially 
those of pure destruction, possibly realizable. To drop 
a nuclear bomb requires no fundamental changes in 
the airman’s training. Perhaps the greatest effect of the 
nuclear warhead on airpower is that airpower’s great 
logistical complexes have become as vulnerable (and 
in their inflexible aspects, more vulnerable) as those 
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all in the day of a RAVEN 
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of any other military force. The Navy appears to have 
had to make a more difficult adjustment in reaching the 
atomic age. Nevertheless, in many respects combat at 
any spot on the high seas is obviously not significantly 
different from that at another. 

In any event—and without deprecating the great 
problems overcome by sea and air forces—the greatest 
revolution had to be made in land forces, simply be- 
cause of the infinite variety of tactics possible on the 
battlefield, not to mention the potential variation in 
weapons effects alone. Atomic warheads might be used 
amid deserts or low hills, or among sharp mountains 
or jungles, or skyscraper cities. The evolution of new 
ground tactics required basic, creative analyses and 
solutions, attainable only through slow and painful 
thought, with violent disagreement among land soldiers 
themselves. 

For example, firepower had certainly reached some 
kind of apex. Perhaps the ultimate had been reached, 
perhaps too much was available—at least, in useful form. 
(This paradox continues today: each increase in the 
size of an atomic weapon decreases its usefulness; it 
becomes too big to be used.) In any event, the familiar 
sequence was: develop the scheme of maneuver first, 
then the fire plan to support the scheme of maneuver. 
But with atomic firepower, it appeared that the reverse 
would become standard procedure, that the scheme of 
maneuver would have to support the fire plan. 

To give an example, dispersion and more dispersion 
become obviously desirable tactics, in view of the dan- 
gers in massing, not only on the battlefield, but in the 
sprawling logistical domain in the rear—depots, hos- 
pitals, traffic centers. Clearly, and contrary to hasty con- 
clusions by superficial observers, this dispersion would 
be expensive in manpower; clearly, we would need more 
vehicles and drivers to service ten dispersed fifty-bed 
hospitals than to service one concentrated 500-bed 
hospital. 
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At last, the most painful and elementary period of 
analysis for land forces was suffered through. Agree- 
ment, while not universal, began to coalesce around 
various basic principles. Gradually, on an elementary 
skeleton, the flesh of detail began to grow. Today, 
while there remain many unresolved—even unexplored 

—aspects, the Army has a fairly substantial basic tactical 
doctrine for the atomic age battlefield. The point is 
that the development of doctrine was as much an aspect 
of modernization as was weapons development; in fact, 
that aspect had to come first, before the new organiza- 
tion and before the new weapons and gadgets. It is 
important to realize that this exploratory phase has been 
completed. We know how we will fight an atomic war, 
at least initially, and the kinds of warfare we consider 
as potential (which may or may not include atomics). 

The next step in modernization was to evolve, in 
the light of the best-informed projections of weapons 
capabilities, the best organization. Thus our Pentomic 
division evolved, and all active divisions, except ar- 
mored, have been converted. No one pretends that this 
is more than an interim answer to the problems of op- 
timum organization; indeed, more advanced concepts 
are being explored, and some are even being tested at 
such places as the Combat Development Experimenta- 
tion Center (CDEC) at Fort Ord. 

The final major step in modernization was to discover 
new weapons and to perfect and produce them as rap- 
idly as possible. In practice this step has rivaled the 
development of doctrine as the slowest and most diff- 
cult step of all. A principal portion of our difficulty 
lies not in the development process itself, but in the 
atmosphere in which we must obtain these weapons— 
an atmosphere of horror at their accelerating and as- 
tronomical expense, and one of frustration at the in- 
creasingly expensive necessity of replacing these weap- 
ons with more advanced models within a relatively short 
time. 
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Part of this horror is legitimate and is shared by the 
Army itself, particularly as it contemplates the appall- 
ing, inexorable rise in costs per weapon without much 
hopeful prospect of a comparable rise in the means for 
procuring them. A large part of the atmosphere which 
makes modernization difficult is not quite “legitimate.” 
It has been influential for at least a decade now and 
arises largely from obsession with airpower, with nu- 
clear destruction theories that see less and less need 
for armies in a thermonuclear war. Despite the unlikeli- 
hood of such a war, and despite communism’s enor- 
mous gains during the past decade without recourse to 
anything approaching a nuclear war, year after year 
the Army has been steadily reduced in strength and 
funds, on the strange theory that with fewer units, 
men and weapons, it is getting more powerful. 

We are inclined to stress the need for a flexibility 
in our national arsenal that will include ready Army 
divisions plus the air- and the sea-lift to move them to 
distant areas completely equipped; manned bombers, 
carriers, IRBMs, ICBMs, submarines—most or all of 
these might be highly useful. Despite the confident 
assurances of some prophets, no one can foresee the 
true importance of any of these tools of war, any one 
of which may prove more or less decisive than expected 
in the unpredictable circumstances of future combat. 

The Army has had to spread its money thin, both in 
shopping for the limited amount of improved equip- 
ment that is available today, and in researching and 
developing improved weapons that will be indispens- 
able if it is to compete on the battlefield five to ten 
years from now. 

Recently in The New York Times, Hanson Baldwin 
said: 

In addition to its concern over our airlift weaknesses, the 
Senate committee apparently felt that the United States 
Army needed more modern equipment quickly. 

United States weapons now ready for production or 
in advanced stages of development may well be equal or 
Penns in quality to Soviet weapons—but the Army Manto 
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has not included sufficient funds to expedite production 
and to get these new weapons into hands of troops. 


In the fields of research and development, as dis 
tinguished from current modernization, many factors 
have combined to reduce progress to a pace that is some 
times less than desirable. Technological difficulties, 
overextended debates on relative merits, and the like 
are costly in time. But one would be foolish if he 
failed to realize that the shortage of research and de 
velopment money had been an additional major factor. 
Some equipment just going into production in Fiscal 
Year 1959, and on first- time procurement, could have 
been ready a few years ago; and some which will not be 
ready for a few more years could have been on hand now. 

The armored personnel carrier, for example, with 
out which some contemplated tactics on the atomic 
battlefield will not be possible, is not yet available in 
any quantity; The new rifle 
and machine gun are in production, but it will be 
years before they will be in the hands of all our active 
units. Similarly, in response to greater demands on 
communications in dispersed atomic battle areas, prac 
tically a whole new inventory of signal equipment has 
been perfected. But again, production is slow and few 


some divisions have none. 


field units are properly equipped. Meantime, despite a 
greatly revised organization and tactical doctrine, com 
bat units as usual are trying to do with the same old 
equipment until the new gear arrives. The 10]st Air 
borne Division, as an experimental unit, was given 
much of this new equipment, some in quantity, but the 
flow to other units has been sporadic or incomplete. 

It is impossible to predict the life of weapons. The 
new rifle and machine gun may remain fairly stable, 
but artillery, complicated by missiles, 
verbial “state of flux.” Since all missiles and rockets 
haven't yet the accuracy closely to support combat 
units, and must be fired 
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from considerable distances, there appears to be no im- 
mediate lessening of the requirement for close-support 
artillery. The role of long-range interdiction artillery 
may well, however, atrophy, as atomic warheads are 
fitted to increasingly accurate missiles. We hope that 
all the artillery the Army develops in the future will be 
self-propelled. 

No current discussion of Army firepower can af- 
ford to ignore our steady insistence on developing more 
small-yield atomic weapons. During a TV appearance 
in the spring of 1958, Lieutenant General James M. 
Gavin briefly referred to our need for atomic warheads 
“about the size of a volleyball,” that can be carried 
by infantrymen. Such a weapon would have great por- 
tent for the future by multiplying a thousandfold or 
more the offensive and defensive firepower in the in- 
fantryman’s hands, thus lightening his requirements 
for heavy firepower support from outside his own unit. 
The Army has been hampered in its efforts to obtain 
small- yield atomics by the same atmosphere referred to 
earlier: absorption with the thermonuclear exchange of 
destruction. Hanson Baldwin also commented on this 
point recently in The New York Times: 

“Principal arguments in favor of building a new re- 
actor to produce plutonium and tritium have been ad- 
vanced by Army. . . . Small weapons with yields of 
two to ten kilotons or even less are of major importance 
in tactical concepts of tomorrow’s Army. . . . Small nu- 
clear devices to be used against platoon or company 
positions, strong points, or battlefield fortifications are 
considered essential by the Army’s leaders.” 


Army missile developments 


In missiles, the Army is second to none. This fact 


would be well known—in fact, obvious—to everyone 
were it not for the welter of claims for lesser weapons 
with which our reading has been saturated. In air de- 
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fense, for example, the Army not only produced the 
free world’s first operational defensive missile, Nike- 
Ajax, but further developed and refined it as the father 
of a family of missiles whose talents appear to be more 
than equal to any challenges of the future, whether by 
manned aircraft, air-supported missiles, or ballistic mis- 
siles to include the ICBM. We are pushing as hard as 
our brains and funds will allow to develop sophisti- 
cated management systems for the electronic direction 
of these missiles in future air defense. 

The Army also developed Corporal, the free world’s 
first operational offensive guided missile, and Redstone. 
Redstone, as the main element of Jupiter C, set the pace 
for the Western World when it projected Explorer I 
into orbit. These missiles all present a solid record of 
incomparable deeds already achieved, and not words 
about deeds promised or hoped for. 

We have developed a carefully evaluated and inte- 
grated family of other missiles—Lacrosse, Honest John, 
Little John, and the others—which have been discussed 
elsewhere. Their capabilities complement but do not 
duplicate one another. According to our timetable of 
development of second- and third-generation missiles, 
we will produce models to supersede the gradually out- 
moded (though currently irreplaceable) members of 


our missile family. 
Weapons we need 


In other modernization projects in the field of fire- 
power, the Army seeks better grenades, mines and ar- 
tillery rounds. Other forms of warfare for which we 
have always borne responsibility are the chemical and 
bacteriological. With agents already clearly improved 
over those of World War II, the Army seeks further 
advances both in agents and in means of efficiently 
disseminating them. 

Armor is a companion of artillery in the ubiquitous 





“state of flux.” A primary combat tank to replace the 
ge A2 is under development but it is impossible now 
o predict when it will be available. Improvement 
- the characteristics of metals, more powerful and 
more economical engines, and more versatile fuels may 
lighten the tank while increasing its power. Consider- 
ing the nature of the atomic battlefield, the tank’s role 
appears to be secure for an indefinite period; indeed 
the tank may prove to be the workhorse. Conversely, 
we are developing a family of antitank weapons, the 
highest of which, with a range of some five hundred 
vands, is principally a disposable launcher, a heavier 
member of which is likely to be a guided missile like 
Dart. 

Target acquisition and combat surveillance are be- 
ing elevated to a status of importance comparable to 
firepower, mobility and communications. As is fre- 
quently pointed out these days, the range and other 
capabilities of weapons now exceed the ability of means 
to accurately locate suitable targets; and the Army is 
pressing for potential solutions along many lines. Some 
of these, such as radar, TV, and aircraft, are obvious. 
In communications, the trend is toward greater power 
and smaller size. The transistor permits amazing re- 
ductions in size and weight of equipment; but even 
more, microminiaturization is being accomplished by 
means of printed circuits and application of the flake 
principle. Unfortunately, even the equipment now 
ready for production is not widely available. 


Army aircraft and engines 

In aviation, our interest in low-level use of the air 
above the battle area has been adequately substantiated 
by this time, and current aircraft have been described 
In general, modernization will simply re- 
place familiar types with more improved versions of 
the same general models. In the works, however, are 
radically improved air vehicles, both rotary and fixed- 
wing. Eventually the various models and numbers will 
be reduced to a small versatile family of about five 
types. Eventually, the Army hopes to produce the fly- 
ing jeep, perhaps mounting weapons, as a useful ve- 
hicle. Further advancements, such as improvements in 
gas-turbine engines or new design in airfoils, may be 
adapted for Army uses. We expect a great deal from 
the new versatile Mohawk plans just coming into pro- 
duction. 

Improved engines for armor and aircraft have already 
been mentioned, but, of course, our interest in develop- 
ing more efficient motors and fuels is fundamental to 
the mobility of our whole system of land support. Vari- 
ous new concepts are being thoroughly explored, such 
as the GOER concept, an adaptation of the principles 
of heavy vehicles used in the construction industry. A 
related project was recently displayed in the Overland 
Train, with its great w heels that promise logistical sup- 
port regardless of the accessibility of roads. 

To provide power for these great wheels, as well as 
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elsewhere. 


for many of the innumerable tasks for which the Army 
will be responsible in land installations, we need to de- 
velop atomic power in package reactors. The Engineer 
R&D Laboratories have already produced a 500-kw re 
actor, and within a few years will add others of de- 
sirable capacities; we hope to make at least one type 
mobile. In relation to its contemplated use of atomics, 
the Army is pursuing many lines, such as protective 
clothing and detection devices. It should be more wide 
ly realized that we have the unique mission, even on 
an atomic battlefield, of remaining to continue the fight. 
Success will be necessary in many research fields if we 
are to accomplish this unprecedented mission. 


The replacement problem 


Many statistics and characteristics relating to today’s 
weapons and on the numbers in the hands of units are, 
of course, classified. However, enough has been said 
here to indicate that while what is available for pro 
duction is modern and can meet the challenges of mod 
ern war, not all units are fully equipped. 

Even if the Army were currently fully equipped with 
the most advanced weapons, their repl: wcement with 
satisfactory successors would still be a matter of grave 
concern. This problem receives as high a priority in cur 
rent attention and effort as anything else the Army is 
doing today, consistent with its many missions and ‘the 
availability of funds. 

An important factor which drastically affects the 
Army’s readiness, but which is almost completely be 
yond its control, is the depe ‘ndence upon the Air Force 
and Navy for prompt air- and sea-lift. Despite the law 
which requires that these services provide these lifts, 
the Army’s needs have never been satisfied and do not 
appear likely to be within the foreseeable future. In 
an emergency like Lebanon, the small scale of the in 
itial deployment misleads superficial observers into 
thinking the Marine Corps might ree the job of 
early deployment. Brigadier General T. R. Phillips, 
the military analyst of the St. Louis ts Dispatch, dis 
cussing this recently pointed out that the Marine Corps 
‘Is not organized to carry out ‘sustained’ ope rations on 

land.” 


HE Army’s efforts to modernize are strained to the 

maximum every day, but it accepts the need for con 
tinuous change. In the context of the modern military 
world, the Army has no quarrel with the remark of 
Cardinal Newman: “In a higher world it is otherwise; 
but here below to live is to change, and to be perfect 
is to have changed often.” 

Passing in review in its new, modern uniform, the 
Army is neither perfect nor perfunctory in its approach 
to modernization. Within certain limits, it is as modern 
as Explorer IV. If its weapons do not yet quite fit its 
spirit in modernization, that spirit continues to press 
the Army ahead, as fast as funds and fate permit, 
through the gateway to tomorrow. 
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— The 


Hitler 

and 
Khrushchev: 
Mein Kampf 
Kremlinized 


> President of the Association of the U. S. Army draws on his years of experience as an 


ambassador and soldier to remind us that the Kremlin under Khrushchev has not changed, 


that its goal is world domination, and that we must keep alert and prepared to counter 


a threat that is ubiquitous in operation. This article was drawn from an address General 


Biddle delivered recently to the Tatra Club of Luzerne County, at Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE 
President, Association of the U. S. Army 


HAVI 


the thought that Khrushchev is seeking a fresh ap 


long wondered why those who encourage 


proach to disarmament and coexistence forget and 


overlook some Important lessons ol history and the 


real nature of the Kremlin. 
Part of 
welcome, just as would we, 


burden of military 


their argument is that the Kremlin would 


relief from the heavy 


costs. This may be so—at some 
presently unforeseeable time, but only if the Soviets 
achieve world preeminence through the threat of their 
through its use in battle. 
too, that the effect of military 


expenditures upon the economy and psychology of the 


excessive armed strength, Or 
We should remember, 


people of Soviet Russia is not the same as in our 
country. The bettering the standard 
living of the individual in our free country 


question of 
Is not a 
matter of similar importance in the Soviet police state, 
where the individual is merely another number. And, 
whereas our dollar economy is tied to gold, the Soviet 
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as in the case of that of the former Nazi 
regime, is an economy of totalitarian despotism, which 
is, in effect, to the back of labor, which, 
with a gun in its kidneys, steps up its production, or 


econ¢ my, 
tied on 


else. 

I’m sure some of us will recall the no doubt well 
meaning, yet unrealistic estimate from western sources 
in the years leading up to World War II, to the effect 
that Hitler's economy, and, among other things, his 
comparatively low steel production would not permit 
him to make war. Yet, he was able to exploit what 
steel production he had at his disposal so as to cause 
the world a pack of trouble. These are just some of 
the things that seem to have been forgotten. 


Mein Kampf Kremlinized 


In Russia today, as in the years leading up to, and 
including 1939, an expansion-hungry totalitarian gov- 
ernment rules in a powerful military country. Instead 
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of Hitler—this time it’s the unscrupulous Khrushchev, 
who seems to have taken many a leaf from Mein 
Kampf, and, what is even worse, Kremlinized 
content. Hitler used to talk as Khrushchev does now. 
He would proclaim his desires for peace and his 
wishes to avoid war. It was not until 1937 that Hitler’s 
despotic actions prompted Britain and France to con- 
clude that they could not hope to endure in a Europe 
dominated by Hitler. Meanwhile, however, all actions 
in the nature of appeasement, including the statement 
published following the Godesburg Conference be- 
tween Prime Minister Chamberlain and Fuehrer Adolf 
Hitler, were proclaimed as “peace in our time.” 

In the mid and late thirties, Hitler had flaunted 
his tanks and his bombers in the faces of visiting for- 
eigners. The purpose of the show was, of course, to 
intimidate other countries into believing resistance 
would be useless. Consequently, safeguarded by the 
fear generated by his vast armed strength, Hitler 
pocketed one country after another—while others help- 
lessly looked on, each with the prayerful hope that 
it might not, in turn, become the victim of Hitler’s 
expansionist intentions. 

It was at about this juncture that from ingenuous, 
timid, credulous and defeatist sources in Britain and 
France, and even in the United States, voices were 
heard to proclaim that “You can do business with Hit- 
ler.” Just as today, there is an audible refrain that “You 
can negotiate with Khrushchev.” 

Sure—maybe we can. But it would be only prudent, 
I think, that those of this school of thought not over- 
look the importance of realistically evaluating the 
Communist doctrine and the mentality of those who 
direct the thoughts and actions of militant communism. 
The answer is that experience has shown, and docu- 
mentary evidence has borne out that the Communist 
doctrine is one of irreconcilable, total, permanent con 
flict between classes, and between the capitalist and 
Marxist concepts. 


Our cold war is Kremlin's total war 


For the Communists, war is a continuation of policy 
The Soviets have but one combined 
command over politics il, economic, psychological, and 
military strategy. The product is a centralized, coordi 
nated front. The war this combined command is direct 
ing is a war to the hilt. As a means to this end; “cold” 
war is only a part of the game. 


and vice versa. 


And I wonder how frequently we pause to realize 
that for some years now, this sometimes hot, sometimes 
cold war has been waged on free world territory—and 
what is more—that it continues to be waged on the terri- 
tory of the free world. 

Contrary to the illusions so many of us have harbored 
since the close of World War II, what we have been 
living through, can hardly, I think, be called peace. 
I'll go along with the idea that it’s in a state of very 

“shaky” peace that we've for some years lived with the 
Soviets. But, we've seemed unduly ready to overlook 
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such local wars as that of Korea and other uprisings 
in distant places. 

It was probably only natural, in our abhorrence of 
war, and desire for peace, that we grasped for the 
phrase “cold” war when it was first suggested as a 
characterization of the troubles through which we and 
the rest of the world were passing. 

But, we may be sure that our Communist opponents 
do not share this view—for in their minds, the so-called 
cold war is merely a part of their deliberate total war 
to the bitter end. 

Ever since the Communist tyranny went on the 
march, its operations have been marked by a grim de- 
termination to gain power—and this, through proficiency 
in the study and exploitation of weakness of the poten- 
tial victims of the Soviet’s expansionist program. And 
it’s equally important not to overlook the mentality of 
those who direct the thoughts and actions of militant 
communism. 

Today sees the world in a continued struggle between 
believers, regardless of faith, and those who would 
deny the soul and its relation to God. It is to overrun 
and subdue mankind that the imperialist-minded oli- 
garchy in the Kremlin is exploiting this Godless faith. 

The conflict between atheist communism and religion 
may be summed up as a battle between hate and love, 
between egoism and social justice, between tyranny 
and freedom. . 


Moral suasion has no impact on the irreligious 


Moscow's most recent blast against religion is a 
charge that belief in God is a basis for superstition— 
that only the gullible believe in God. This indeed is 
further evidence that in the struggle for men’s minds, 
communism, as a totalitarian and materialistic philoso 
phy, just cannot tolerate competition with spiritual 
force. 

\ tied in very closely 
with the belief in God, is the honoring of solemn un 
dertakings between men of good will. It follows, then, 
that we could hardly look to the Godless to fulfill their 
engagements- 


Now it’s my conviction that, 


unless, of course, there were established 
the necessary systems of inspection and control, and 
unless we possessed the will and the military capability 
to back up these systems. 

Then, too, ours was a hard experience in dealing 
with Stalin. How, therefore, should we expect to fare 


any better with his survivors, whose chief claim to 


significance, 


at the time they took over, was, in effect, 
to turn “state’s evidence” against their former partners 
in misdeeds against God and humanity. 

The realistic answer is that moral suasion has no 
impact upon the unscrupulous—that the only deterrent 
is strength, which entails armed force, and the will as 
well as the c -apability to use it, if need be. 

This, indeed, is essential in order to keep the confi- 
dence of our Allies, as well as to command the respect 
of our potential enemies. It is essential in order to 
back up our diplomats in their delicate negotiations. 
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In measuring the effectiveness of our diplomacy, in 
forwarding our foreign policy, we have only to evalu- 
ate the response of the free and noncommitted nations, 
to our established policies, under trying circumstances. 
We may be sure that their reactions to our policies, 
insofar as these concern their interests, mirror a shrewd 
appraisal of our and mood to back up 
these policies in a showdown. Any wavering, on their 
part, would reflect their lack of confidence. 


capabilit ies, 


The measure of our capabilities and determination 


I saw a clear example of this in the years leading 
up to the outbreak of World War II. Anytime a coun 
try in Eastern or Central Europe f failed to respond to 
Britain's and France’s “Stop Hitler” policy, it meant 
that, in the realistic appraisal of that country, the ma- 
jor nations of Western Europe were not yet of the 
mood, or of the state of military preparedness to sup- 
port their policy with the requisite effective punch. It 
furthermore indicated that that country doubted wheth- 
er, if it came to grips with Hitler, the West would 
consider it the cause for which Democracy should 
march. In short, all I had to do, to measure the state of 
Western Europe's preparedness, was to watch the reac- 
tion of the states in Eastern and Central Europe to 
Nazi pressure. 

And this brings me to our own position. 

We have, as you know, 
forty-eight nations. 


military alliances with some 


It’ s impossible to foresee when these ominous sight 
bills might be handed us for payment. And, it’s equally 


impossible to forecast the form or scope of performance 
these commitments might demand of us. 

One thing is certain: 
eral widely separated critical areas of the world point 
up the importance of realistically relating our capabili- 
ties to our commitments, as well as to our own political, 
economic, psychological, and military objectives. 


lhe growing tensions in sev- 


If, then, in the course of weighing this question, the 
conclusion was reached that saturation in nuclear po 
tential, on both sides, might lead to a greater likelihood 
of limited war, consideration would necessarily be given 
the capability of coping with more than one limited 
engagement at the same time—probably in widely sep- 
arated and relatively inaccessible places. For the po- 
tential enemy would be apt to try to stretch our capa- 
bilities to the maximum. 


The need for a broad selection of military means 


Yet, even in event that such a conclusion were 
reached, our capability of fighting total war with every 
weapon, would, nevertheless, have to be in the _— 

And—what’s more—it’s essential that we make i 
clear to all that we wouldn’t hesitate to resort to our 
big weapons, if need be. For, as you know, the Soviets 
have a preponderance over the free world in conven- 
tional weapons. And I have long attached great sig- 
nificance to the fact that, at the same time the Soviets 
have been hurrying to improve their nuclear potential 
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—they have also been modernizing and further strength- 
ening their conventional forces. Moreover, we may 
count upon it that they are not undertaking this double 
burden just to gaze into the free world’s blue eyes. 

No doubt, their actions reflect some fairly subtle spec- 
ulation. Already we've seen evidences of their efforts to 
rally world opinion behind a move to abolish nuclear 
weapons. This would, of course, remove an effective 
factor from the West’s war deterrent, and unblock the 
Soviet’s conventional forces presently checkmated by 
the nuclear stalemate. It is these considerations that 
point up the importance of our military authorities 
being afforded a broad selection of military means to 
deal effectively with the flexibility of the Soviet military 
potential. 

It is well to bear in mind, moreover, that in pursuing 
its ends, Soviet strategy counts upon the free world 
peoples’ so wearying under the constant threat of war, 
that they will resort even to the false bargaining of 
appeasement. So it is, that while constantly keeping 
alive the threat of war, Moscow announces from time 
to time its terms for the removal of the threat. 

In all likelihood, the men in the Kremlin might hope 
to achieve their diabolic purposes through something 
tantamount to surrender. At the same time, we must 
remain on guard lest a fanatic, such as Khrushchev, 
might, if ever allowed to think he could do so, without 
risking his country’s suicide, resort to the force of 
arms. 


Armed power backed up by all our resources 


In waging the cause of freedom for the capture of 
men’s minds, we must be prepared to defend ourselves 
in the new forms of so-called cold-war techniques, 
whether they be propaganda, psychological, or subver- 
sive attack. But these unconventional weapons will not 
be successful without the backing of armed power. 
Armed power is at the core of a nation’s protective 
shield. It may never be used, but we must have it up 
our sleeves. 

In our tried and proven democracy, the role of 
armed power is not an end in itself—but rather, 
a recognizedly necessary means to several constructive 
ends; namely, to keep ‘the peace—shaky as it is—and 
eventually to achieve an enduring peace, consonant 
with our indestructible faith in freedom under the 
guidance of God. 

Meanwhile, we should never overlook the fact, in 
our preoccupation with the troubles of the moment, 
that our Nation has the resources, the technical skills, 
the scientific knowledge, the creative imagination, to 
get the essential job done—and that our people have 
proven themselves equal to every demand which has 
ever been placed upon them 

Indeed, there are no challenges the future may hold 
in store for us, which we cannot master, provided, so 
long as the threat of militant communism remains, we 
will oppose it with energy, wisdom, and determination. 
I am confident our people will so decide. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING —a yardstick for 
Predicting Performance in Battle 





COLONEL A. L. RANSONE 


OUGHBOYS of the 5th Cavalry and 35th Infantry 
regiments figured in a Korean action whose final 
impact will be felt very soon throughout the Army. 
Between May and July 1951, these combat-weary sol- 
diers were assembled in groups of 250, to be besieged 
with a familiar but unexpected onslaught: hundreds of 
psychological test questions. To these many queries, 
posed by The Adjutant General’s research psychologists, 
they obligingly wrote their answers. Next, they demon- 
strated their physical endurance, their throwing accu- 
racy, and peered through stereoscopic viewers to show 
the psychologists how well they could see under simu- 
lated daylight, twilight, and darkness of night. 

These operations were part of the first full-scale 
personnel selection research study conducted close to 
the scene of battle. The test performance of these troops, 
measured in the aftermath of battle and in the antici- 
pation of further combat, was to figure in a break- 
through to widespread improvements in the way the 
Army would pick its combat soldiers in later years. 

For more and more Army assignments, personnel 
selection is scientific selection. Each soldier is earmarked 
for assignment on the bases of what he can best do for 
the Army and of what the Army needs at the time. 

How will a soldier perform? 

The classification tests given at reception stations, 
especially when used two or three at a time, can tell 
how well a new soldier is likely to perform in such jobs 
as auto mechanic, clerk, electronic technician, and many 
others with obvious civilian counterparts. 

But the Army had less of a civilian precedent to 
follow when it had to pick men for jobs which may 
have required them to close with an enemy in hand- 
to-hand fighting. During the Korean conflict, the test 
combinations used for combat-arms assignment—al- 
though the best available in terms of existing research 
knowledge—were mainly combinations of the same 
group of tests used for training men for and assigning 
them to technical and support types of jobs. These 





Colonel Alex L. Ransone, AGC, was commissioned from 
ROTC in 1940, during World War Il served with armored divi- 
sions and in the G1 Section of XVIII Airborne Corps, and was 
integrated into the Regular Army in 1946. After graduating from 
CGSC in 1953 he served in the AG Section at SHAPE until 1956, 
and has since then been Chief, Personnel Research Branch, 
OTAG. 
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tests could provide a fair guarantee that a man had 
enough aptitude to master the skills of fighting. 

Observations during World War II and Korea made 
it increasingly apparent that combat success ‘depends 
in large part upon whether or not a man will use the 
combat skills he has acquired through training. For 
example, in evaluating good and poor squad members 
during the Korean conflict, many squad leaders, when 
pressed, agreed their units would have been better off 
without certain men—not necessarily because those men 
lacked knowledge or skills, but frequently because of 
adverse reactions to combat itself. Here are some typical 
descriptions of poor squad members: 


e Wouldn't allow machine gun to fire at enemy be- 
cause he was afraid it would bring mortar fire. 
When attack was supposed to come off, he “acci- 
dentally” shot himself through hand. 

You could never depend on where he would be in 
combat. 

Taking hill once, he went from front to rear of 
column. Two other occasions he bugged out—last 
time didn’t see him for two days. 


Ever since World War II, an important part of The 
Adjutant General's research mission has been the im 
provement of methods for picking men for assignment 
to various branches. A large staff of research psycholo 
gists aids in carrying out this mission, using the same 
basic approach that their colleagues in industry use to 
select better foremen, more efficient telephone linemen, 
or more productive insurance salesmen. 


€ First they define the essential job requirements. 

« pF a they fit experimental tests to the requirements. 
| Next they check out the tests (make sure they work). 

« + Finally they select personnel with the aid of tests. 


Defining combat requirements 


Even before Korea, research psychologists of the Per 
sonnel Research Branch talked to a cross-section of 
World War II fighters—officers, noncommissioned off 
cers, and other ranks—to determine the requirements 
for successful combat. They read detailed histories of 
engagements, paying particular attention to individual 
exploits, both good and bad. They familiarized them 
selves with what other psychologists had written ahaa 
the reactions of people to stress, danger, and the threat 
of sudden death. In short, they studied the business of 
combat from every possible angle as it was likely to 
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affect the individual soldier. When they were finished, 
they set out to formulate some hypotheses about things 
they considered important for a good combat man to 
have or to be. These theories served as guides for de- 
veloping thousands of experimental combat test ques- 
tions, which were field-tested in the arduous 1949 arctic 
maneuvers. 


Thus by 1951 the stage had been set for TAG to 


use Korea to the advantage of personnel research. ‘The 
purpose of the TAGO research was threefold: check 
out with first-hand observation just what was required 


for successful combat performance; try out various ex 
perimental testing devices based upon earlier study; 
and est iblish tor oars comparison the de gree of combat 
competence demonstrated by several thousand infantry 
men who had engaged in battle. 

lo determine combat effectiveness of the men stud 
ied, combat officers, noncommissioned officers and other 
ranks in Korea were told: “Assume you are a squad 
leader picking men from your squé ad to go with you 
into combat. Select the one to whom you would be 
most willing to trust your life if you had to depend 
upon him in actual combat.” As a cross-check, this 
question was asked concerning each man studied: “How 
well did [the man you selected] do in combat?” A 
variorum of replies resulted, ranging from the very 


best thing that could be said about a man—“He was 


one of the very best men in the outfit’—to the other 
extreme—‘He was not a combat soldier; his outfit would 
have been better off without him.” (Noncommissioned 
officers placed about eight hundred men out of three 
regiments, or fifteen per cent, in the last category! ) 

In what ways did the adequate combat soldier differ 
from the inadequate? The TAGO psychologists found 
he was not the killer type, as the popular stereotype 
has it, but more likely the All-American type. He 
had good health. He liked rugged sports such as foot- 
ball. He was in no sense a bully, but neither did he 
allow others to push him around. He had an optimistic 
and wholesome attitude toward the Army and toward 
the problems of everyday life. He had a solid sense of 
responsibility. Among other things, this meant he could 
forget his own interests and needs when they conflicted 
with the needs and goals of his outfit. He would take 
orders willingly even under the most trying conditions, 
or would willingly step into the role of a leader when 
the situation demanded one. In short, in revealing the 
proper combat temperament, he would be exhibiting 
those personal characteristics commonly recognized as 
important for success in many occupational endeavors. 
These descriptions of good and poor combat men based 
upon Korean combat experience are illustrative. (In 
1953, the Human Resources Research Office [Hum- 
RRO] also sent a team of research scientists to Korea 
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IN KOREA, THREE OUT OF TWENTY TURNED OUT TO BE VERY POOR IN COMBAT 


\ \ \ 
PifAt ini (Ae ige far ietraere 


HAD THE NEW SCREENING TESTS BEEN IN USE THEN, ONLY ONE OF THE THREE POOR COMBAT MEN WOULD 
HAVE SLIPPED THROUGH 


. 











to study combat “fighters” and “nonfighters” with cor- 
responding findings. Fighters differed from nonfighters 
in having greater leadership potential, more emotional 
stability, more “masculine toughness,” a higher degree 
of social responsibility, and were on the average higher 
on over-all Army classification measures of general 
mental ability.) 


Goop 


Would pull guard all night lots of times. 

Stayed up for two nights firing mortar. 

Enemy started throwing grenades at him; he stayed right 
with them and threw the grenades back. 

He was brave and didn’t get nervous if mortar or other 
enemy fire came in on our position. He just went on 
with his job. 

When we'd get rounds on us, 
wouldn’t let it worry him. 

Never griped. Was always ready and willing. Didn't 
argue and would suggest things that slipped your mind. 
Would share anything he had with his buddies. 


he'd keep on firing, 


Poor 

Fell out with ammo pack, not telling anyone he had 

ammo. 

Asleep on guard; demoralized whole squad; during his 

period on guard men wouldn't sleep, would insist on 

being awakened too. 

Never found him until the scrap died down. 

Worried about wife and kid—bad because on front lines 

should not have anything else on mind—will not want 

to get killed. 

Bugged out after he heard a few shots. Pretended he 

cracked up even though men up ahead had already 

taken hill. 

Supposed to carry two boxes of ammo for machine gun 

up hill, got up to sector where it was to be set up and 

found he hadn’t come up. Suffered heavy casualties 

because machine gun ran out of ammo and couldn't 

cover us. 

Fitting tests to requirements 

Having determined the requirements of successful 
combat performance, the next step was to develop Sys- 
tematic means of using this information as a basis for 
selecting. A good way of determining whether a man 
is good on a job is to try him out and see how he does— 
if the employer can stand the time and expense. Tests 
are used to circumvent delay and waste, prov ided they 
can yield in advance an evaluation of a man’s perform- 
ance similar to that obtainable if he is actually tried out 
on the job. Unfortunately, tests already used success- 
fully by others, even in similar conditions, do not —— 
work out well in the intended situation. Then is 
necessary for at les ist one sizable and typical ies of 
potenti: il employees to be put on the job and their per- 
formance studied in the light of their initial test records. 

For combat selection there were no test precedents 
and no opportunity for follow-up. The AGO’s research 
psychologists adopted a different plan. They used many 
experimental tests, based on studied requirements of 
on members of the 5th Cavalry 
and 35th Infantry Regiments. Concurrent with try-out 
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combat assignme nt, 


testing, they found out who were the good combat 
soldiers in Korea, the poor ones, and those in various 
in-between stages. Then they analyzed the differences 
in test scores in terms of differences in combat perform- 
ance. These differences were the crucial results of the 
entire study, for then they were translated into new 
tests that could by all odds be successfully used for 
picking Futurarmy’s fighting men 

One additional difficulty arose in setting up tests to 
select combat soldiers. Since the same soldier must fight 
and perform garrison duties, combat-arms selection tests 
had to be able to pick those who would do well both 
in combat and in garrison (including maneuvers). The 
availability of both combat and noncombat observations 
made possible a comparison of garrison-and-maneuver 
standards with combat standards. Would yardsticks of 
“estimated combat performance” bear any resemblance 
to those that predicted actual combat performance? 
TAG’s research psy- 
chologists were able to conclude that many aspects of 


From some timely side research, 


personality important in combat are also important in 
garrison, and vice versa. The results had this important 
implication: certain aspects of estimated combat po 
tential can be satisfactorily substituted for measurements 


of actual combat potential when building up combat 


teams in peacetime. 


Checking out the tests 


The task of checking out the new combat yardsticks 
Washington, 
research data had been accumulated. A new personality 


was done once the vast amount of 
test and a new interest test emerged as the best additions 
to existing classification tests. For the personality test, 
the Korean outbreak had furnished opportunity for 
obtaining the desired indexes of combat success against 
which to gauge future combat potential, and for testing 
out the many theories on the several thousand infantry 
men fighting in Korea with the 5th Cavalry and 35th 
Infantry. 
which of 
combat requirements. The test items corresponding to 
the best theories were then put together in a new, 


Detailed statistical analyses then determined 


these theories turned out best against the 


shorter test and scored for different combat groups 
to make sure the initial success was not accidental. 
[he questions finally appearing in this new per 
sonality test take a variety of familiar forms: multiple 
like-indifferent-dislike, those 
appearing in commercially available personality tests. 


choice, and yes-no—like 
Ready-made commercial personality tests, when used as 
recommended by their authors, proved not too helpful. 
I he personé ality Vi irdstick eventuz illy adopted was ti tilored 
to meet ~~ needs by including only those questions 
which i 1 fairly real sense had separated the men 
from fm on in Korea. In the process, only 120 of 
the original group of more than one thousand person 
This test will 


be used for spotting the best infantryman potential. 


ality test questions were found effective. 


Evidence pointing to a strongly masculine interest 
pattern among good fighting men was so striking in 
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the Korean combat data that this particular idea was 
expanded into a whole new measure by itself. The 
new measure obtains an evaluation of masculine in 
As an interest 
The extent of 
and hence of masculine interest, is 


terests, especially in outdoor activities. 


measure, however, it works indirectly. 
masculine activity, 
sampled through know ledge ol the activity, care being 
taken in se lecting que stions th if will rule out vicarious 
f that knowledge. This test will be ear 


assigning men to combat branches other 


acquisition ot 
marked for 
than infantry. 

Since 1953 
thoroughly in training, in maneuvers-garrison assign 


the new tests have been checked out 


As everyone 
e have not been in combat since 1953. How 


ment - most important, in combat. 
knows, \ 
ever, test scores and measurements of combat proficiency 
which had not figured in developing the new tests were 
still available from the original Korean combat studies. 
From this information it has been possible to compute 
the combat aptitude scores that many of the Korean 
1951, had the 


tests been available then. Such scores have been com 


combat soldiers would have made in 
pared with actual combat records of the soldiers con 
cerned. These comparisons have shown that had these 
new yardsticks been in effect, 63 per cent of Korea's 
poor fighters could have been rejected for combat-arms 
assignment at the time of classification! 


Payoff for combat selection 


Research begun during the Korean conflict has now 
entered the payoff phi ise, tor the new tests he ive not 
only been completed but ar e being i incorporé ated within 


1958. 


f the tests 


the existing classification structure during October 
The combinations chosen are composed 0 
which had been proved to be effective in pa re 
Army 
to meet its combat-arms manpower requirements in an 


search and ot those tests which can enable the 
optimal fashion. Both of the new test combinations 
optimally combine the requirements of combat. skill 
and combat temperament. Both will be effective combat 
arms selection devices for garrison and maneuver duty 
Finally, the new 
test classification combinations have made a good start 


as well as for actual combat service. 
toward insuring minimum competition from other train 
ing programs for the available pool of manpower. Men 
will be selected for combat-arms training and assign 
ment because combat aptitudes are their best aptitudes 
and because that best will exceed prescribed minimum 
standards. Recruits whose best aptitudes lie in other 
areas will be assigned elsewhere. 
For combat, it works this way: 
(1) The new classification structure will provide a 
better matching between combat manpower require 
ments and manpower supply in terms of initial input 
expressed in percentage 
Suppl) 
Old structure 26 32 
New structure 33 32 


{equirements 


This means that under the old or current structure, 
only 26 per cent of initial input is shown to be best 
for combat, whereas 32 per cent is actually needed. 
Thus, 6 per cent of requirements must be met by tak- 
ing some soldiers whose combat aptitude potential 
only second-best. There is no such problem under the 
new structure. 


{D> 


valid be 
cause they measure the requirements of both combat 
skills and personality traits. This fact, plus the better 
matching of supply and demand, as we have shown, 
will result in a decreased proportion of the nonfighter 


The new classification tests are more. 


type earmarked in Korea and an increased proportion 
of outstanding fighters. If we consider, for example, a 
pool of one million men subject to initial classification, 
320,000 would have to be identified for assignment to 
the combat arms. There would be provided, between 
the old and new tests, enough of an increase in the 
number of potentially outstanding fighters as to man 
the better part of a Pentomic division! 


No combat 
tests Old tests New tests Improvement 


Outstanding fighters 58,880 69,120 80,640 +11,520(+16.7%) 
Ordinary fighters 235,200 230,080 224,000 —6,080 (—2.6%) 
Nonfighters 25,920 20,800 15,360 —5,440 (—26.2%) 


The breakthrough to fighter identification is properly 
regarded as only a beginning. Other tests suitable for 
the Army dhesaibbcenion system are already emerging 
from continued research effort as potential improve 
ments over the new ones. Nor are tests the only tech 
nique available. Just neue, AGO research psy 
chologists have substantiated through rigorous research 
what has long been suspected: that a basic recruit’s 
peers and immediate superiors can see enough in five 
weeks to very accurately appraise his potential worth as 
a fighter. Also, work is being done to develop a more 
refined system of allocating recruits to combat arms and 
to supporting services to ‘aol more certain that the 
combat branches will not be short-changed on man 
power capability or quality. 


Despite the emphasis I have placed on identification 
procedures, I do not wish to leave the impression that 
identification of potential fighters is the last word 
putting together an effective fighting machine; however 
good the identification, the recruit does not become a 
But one big 
advantage of proper identifie: ition for combat assign- 
ment is gained in the head start provided the training 
process if all recruits have proper combat aptitudes 


soldier until he is thoroughly trained. 


backed by suitable combat temperament. 

These research accomplishments as well as further 
research plans are all-important examples of what can 
truly be called scientific military management. So long 
as we must use ground troops in armed conflict, the 
advances I have described can be depended upon to 
add up to a preparedness not likely to become passé 
even in the missile era. 
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— use of the catchword or the clever phrase has 
long been accepted as an effective means of attract 
ing the eye of the potential customer toward a product. 
We in the Army seem to be employing the same gim 
mick, knowingly or unknowingly, through the use of 
the sometimes mysterious but would-be dynamic ab- 
breviation. 

Frequently this military eye-catcher or mnemonic 
takes the form of four or five capitalized letters, the 
last of which most often aad for Center. It would be 
laborious to tabulate all the Centers that form a part 
of current military agglutination; it is probably equally 
difficult to determine when or how the whole business 
started. 

Without delving deeply into history, most of us re 
member the birth of the FSCC (Fire Support Coordina 
tion Center) w he n it was cooked up shortly after W orld 
War IL. Basically there was an idea behind the FSCC, 
which is more than can be said for some of the recently 
The original idea was that FSCC 
a function which, it was felt, could best 
be performed by the artillery ofhicer at the artillery com 


concocted favorites. 
would define 


after a long and interesting tug 
of war between artillerymen and. ofhicers of the ether 


mand post. However, 


combat arms, it was decided that the function visualized 
for the FSCC was legitimate, but that it could best be 
performed at the division or corps 2ommand post rather 
than at the The merits of the 
opposing arguments are not germane to our discussion, 
but the important point is that the term FSCC sur 


artillery focus of control. 


Colonel Gordon A. Moon, Il, Artillery, a graduate of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, was integrated into the Regular 
Army in 1942, and commanded the 4th FA Battalion in the 
South Pacific during World War Il. After a tour on the faculty 
of the Command and General Staff College he is now on duty 
in Korea. 
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To C 
OC ~ SALPHABET SOUP, ANYONE? 


COLONEL GORDON A. MOON, I! 


vived, and is an accepted—if not always fully under 
stood part of our vocabulary. 


Everything is a Center 


The FSCC was not an absolute genesis. We could 
go somewhat farther back and pick up the FDC (Fire 
Direction Center), which is nothing more than the 
guts of the artillery command post. But the FSCC 
seemed to signal the beginning of a plethora of Centers 
of one type or another. You might say the FSCC 
spawned a veritable Jukes family of descendants. To 
name a few, we have TOC (Tactical Operations Cen 
ter), TSC (Tactical Support Center), TAOC (The 
Army Operations Center) with its Air Force cousin 
ASOC RAD Center 
(Radiological Center Area Security 
Control Center), DLOC 
Center), DLCC (Division Logistics Coordination Cen 
ter), and the unborn-but already named ADSOC (Ad 
all of 


these alphabetical siblings have been accepted into the 


(Air Support Operations Center ), 
RASCC 


Division Logistics Operations 


“Rear 


ministrative Support Operations Center). Not 


polite society of proper military terminology. However, 
they rear their ugly heads in ever-increasing numbers, 
and indicate 
further examination. 


a trend in military thinking which bears 


All our alphabetical Centers have one disturbing and 


common trait: they cut across, compromise and con: 
fuse functions and responsibilities which normally are 
charged to various members of the general o1 special 


staff. 
Wheels within wheels 

Take TAOC 
example. Without 
TAOC is headed by a 


sentially of G2 and G3. 


The Army Operations Center), for 

going into all its ramifications, 
“director section” consisting es 
Since a Center cannot have 
two bosses, G3 is recognized as its titular head. This 
immediately fouls up the traditional general staff re 


lationship by subordinating G2 to G3. 
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Another interesting example of disorganization was 
the proposed TSC, which placed the artillery officer in 
the dominant role in an artificial Center, where, among 
other activities, he was responsible for coordinating 
elements of the G3 section. Under traditional staff re 
lationships, members of the general staff would have 
been concerned with the job of coordinating the ar- 
tillery officer's activities along with those of other spe- 
cial staff officers. 

The RAD Center comes close to a practical ex 
ample of Roger North’s expression “wheels within 
wheels,” since for all practical purposes it is a radio- 
logical survey element with The Army Operations 


TAOC) 


Center 


Strip away alphabetical camouflage 


It does not take any great brain or organizational 
inspiration to realize that if we strip away the alpha- 





VERUSE of abbreviations is not new. The 


issue of Infantry Journal reported: 


April 1947 


Tu M'ny Abbr'v't’ons 


Like many a busy government executive and Army 
or Navy officer, Se scretary of Navy Forrestal finally had 
enough. He told his Navy to be careful of its abbrevia 
tions. 

he story of the Secretary's complaint and his direc- 
tive to lay off is told in the Bureau of Naval Personnel In- 
formation Bulletin’s All Hands magazine, which head 
ed its story: 

ATT’'N: YR visa R TUMUCH 

The remedy, directed by “SecNav” is simple: use only 
authorized abbreviations; ys you aren't sure the people 
you are addressing will know what you mean spell it 
out the first time you use it and put the abbreviation in 
parenthesis immediately following. 





betical camouflage, the same old general and special 
staff elements and functions are revealed in all their 
naked, embarrassed—but still splendid—glory. The tra 
ditional staff concept has always proved itself a work- 
able and flexible means of getting a job done in an 
orderly manner. All the functions visualized under new, 
distracting and abbreviated gobbledegook can be per- 
formed with our existing staff organization, without 
creating new gimmicks which supposedly provide the 
“implementation.” Changes that may well be required 
in TOE are not unusual or difficult. We have always 
kept our TOE abreast of changes in concept and tactics. 
It may be that more detailed SOPs are required to more 
clearly define working relationships. Undoubtedly, field 
manuals will need constant revision in order to con- 
form to improved staff-coordination ideas and tactical 
developments as they occur. But perhaps approaching 
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the problem in this manner is reactionary—or is it too 
straightforward and simple? 


Change for change's sake 


Calling a staff activity or a group of staff activities 
a Center does not really accomplish anything new or 
startling. Additional spaces for implementing these 
concepts are rarely authorized. Sometimes new equip- 
ment is provided, but this could be given with equal 
facility to the appropriate staff section. Apparently the 
old term “command post” is not glamorous enough. 
With all the hoorah and drum-beating, about all the 
Center actually does is define a certain grouping and 
operating procedure for part of the command post. This 
procedure highly justifies the accusation that it is 
change for change’s sake. 

It appears that in our stampede to be “forward look- 
ing” and to catch up with the nuclear age we have 
hacky. trapped ourselves into the idea that everything 
which smacks of World War II and earlier is bad, and 
that it must be expunged from our doctrine forthwith 
in favor of “further improvements,” whatever they may 
be. We must not push the panic button and jump into 
the Wild Blue Yonder without first carefully checking 
to be sure our plane is afire. I do not mean we should 
defend hidebound ideas, but rather that we keep the 
problem in proper perspective. Changes are urgently 
required in our concepts, tactics and techniques to keep 
abreast of the stupendous impact of potential nuclear 
warfare. We are impelled to develop and modernize 
our equipment with all possible speed. Our units have 
already been reorganized, perhaps too hastily, but at 
least some sort of change may have been required. But 
our general and special : staff concept is only a tool with 
which to do a job. It should and can work, regardless 
of the type of task to be performed. 


Back to balance and reason 


Perhaps what we have here interpreted as uninten- 
tional conflict with general and special staff functions 
in the trend toward bigger and better Centers is actual- 
ly a turning movement or attempted envelopment of 
what we consider a strongly intrenched position. If 
this be true, let the advocates of TOC and ADSOC 
begin to call a spade by its common name and stop 
muddying the water by disguising a bisectional British 
type staff with semantic skulduggery! 

Let's leave the fancy abbreviations and catch phrases 
to Madison Avenue. The time has come to dispense 
with toothpaste salesmanship and lip service to for- 
ward thinking and to get our GI boots back in the 
good old earth of balance and reason. There is no easy 
sohation to the complex problem of how best to staff 
and coordinate the hard-hitting, flexible Futurarmy. 
One thing is certain: the solution does not lie in the 
creation of a new agency or organization with each shift 
of the wind. At this stage of the game it is essential 
that we have a good sense to avoid confusing ourselves! 
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Washington, D. C. 
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SPEAKERS 


Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker 
Secretary of the Army 


General 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chief of Staff, USA 


General 
Bruce C. Clarke 
CG, CONARC 


His Royal Highness 
Prince Wan Waithayakon 
Minister, Foreign 
Affairs, Thailand 


Admiral 
Antoine M. L. Sala 
Naval Deputy, SHAPE 


Lieutenant General 
Cc. E. Hart 
CG, ARADCOM 


Lieutenant General 
A. G. Trudeau 
Chief, Army R&D 


Major General 
A. J. Drexel Biddle 
AG-PaNG; President, 
AUSA 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


PRESENTATIONS: 


STRAC—The Army's Capabilities for Limited War 


The Army in the Air Defense of the U. S. 


The Application of Military Force in Free World 


Strategy 


The Army Looks to the Future 


SEATO in the Defense of the Free World 


NATO in the Defense of the Free World 


AUSA Progress Report 


PLUS 


Reception honoring the Secretary 


of the Army and the Chief of Staff 


Annual Luncheon 


Annual Banquet 


16,000 Sq. Ft. of Top-notch 
Industrial Exhibits 


Awards 


Army Exhibits 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Requests for hotel reservations must be 
made directly to the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 


Sheraton-Park Rates 


Single with Bath: $8.50 to $16.00 
Twin with Bath: $12.50 to $20.00 
2-Room Suites: $17.00 to $37.00 
3-Room Suites: $45.00 to $65.00 


Special military rates are avail- 
able upon request to those in uni- 
form or presenting active-duty ID 
cards when checking in. 


MILITARY QUARTERS 
RESERVATIONS 


BOQ and enlisted military quarters are 
available to military personnel. Persons 
desiring such quarters should submit 
requests by 8 October 1958 to: Head- 
quarters, Military District of Washing- 
ton, Att: Billeting Officer, Washington 
5, 3. % 





ADVANCE REGISTRATION INFORMATION 





Members of AUSA may register in advance for the 
Annual Meeting between the dates of 10 August and 10 
October. 


Requests for advance registration will be accepted from 
MEMBERS ONLY. 


AUSA cannot accept requests for hotel or military billet res- 
ervations. See opposite page for instructions regarding billeting 
requests. 


The prices for registration and tickets to the social functions 
are listed on the coupon at the bottom of the page. Military 
personnel and Department of Defense civilians are eligible 
to register and purchase tickets to the social functions at the 
military rate. 


Registrants may bring guests, including ladies, to the luncheon 
on 21 October and to the annual banquet on 22 October. 








Registrants may NOT bring guests to the reception on 20 
October. All tickets purchased for guests will be sold at 
the civilian rate. 


Advance registration and ticket purchases will be confirmed 
by mail. Registration badges, tickets, and other materials may 
be picked up at the AUSA Registration Desk in the lobby of 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel after 1200 hrs., 19 October 1958. 


Refunds cannot be made for advance registration and ad- 
vance ticket purchases unless the cancellation is received prior 
to 19 October. 


Please indicate on the coupon below the category of your 
registration and the number of tickets desired for each event. 
Full payment for your registration and tickets requested must 
accompany your advance registration application. Checks should 
be made payable to the Association of the U. S. Army. Re- 
member, tickets for guests are sold at the civilian rate. 








USE THIS COUPON FOR ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Fill Out and Mail Now To 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 
1529 Eighteenth St., N.W. 


< Make Checks 
Payable to 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed please find $. 





in full payment of my registration 


($1.00-$3.00) for the Annual Meeting and for tickets indicated below: 


Function 


Quantity 
Desired 


Registration 
Reception 

Luncheon 

Banquet 

AUSA Membership 


NAME (print or type) 


Unit Price 
Mil.* Civ. 


$1.00 $ 3.00 
2.50 3.50 
4.00 5.00 
7.50 10.00 
5.00 5.00 
*Includes Department of Defense civilians. 


Amount 


RANK 





ADDRESS 








(street) 


(city) 


FULL PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY THIS APPLICATION 
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With banners waving “Lead Dog’s” lead train lines up for the journey across unmarked Greenland ice cap 


Aerial view of the five sled-trains 
as they depart from Camp Tuto 


Army Expedition Breaks New 
Trail Over Greenland Ice Cap 


Leap Dos, the most ambitious sled-train operation 
of the Army’s Transportation Environmental Opera- 
tions Group, made a three-week exploration of the 
frozen wastes of Northwest Greenland this summer. 

Commanded by Lieutenant Cecil L. Puckette, 
the expedition was composed of five sled-trains, 
pulled by caterpillar tractors. The lead train con- 
sisted of four wanigans, similar to house-trailers 
mounted on sleds. These wanigans contained the 
power units, radio and navigation equipment, mess 
facilities, and sleeping quarters for the crew of thirty- 
five officers and men. The other four Cat tractors 
pulled trains of 10-ton capacity Otaco cargo-sleds, 
loaded with fuel, supplies, rations and trail-marking 
poles. or 

Lead Dog’s mission was threefold: to plot and 
mark a new ice-cap trail for several hundred miles; 
to establish caches of fuel and supplies along the 
route to aid future ground and aviation exploration 
in the area; and to test and evaluate the latest elec- 
tronic aids for polar navigation. 





TEST 
EVALUATION 


—the King Cole (CPX-FTX) experience 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN A. BERRY 
AND COLONEL THEODORE C. MATAXIS 


XERCISES such as Follow Me, Sage Brush and Blue- 
bolt attempted to determine the most effective organi- 
zation, equipment and tactics for the atomic battlefield. 
The current Pentomic concept has further increased the 
importance and the need for field exercises, maneuvers 
and troop tests. 

In the spring of 1957, Exercise King Cole, involving 
approximately 25.000 troops, was held in Louisiana. 
\n interesting feature of this combined command post 
and field training exercise (CPX-FTX) was the sched- 
uling of four troop tests as a principal objective. 

The first test concerned the tactical support center, 
a central agency through which the commander of an 
army or independent corps regulates and controls all 
his tactical support means. King Cole provided a frame 





Brigadier General John A. Berry, Jr., now on duty in the 
Far East, graduated from West Point in 1931 and during 
World War II was Executive Officer of XV Corps Artillery. He 
was on the Faculty of the Army War College and later its 
Secretary. During King Cole in 1957 General Berry was Chief 
Evaluator of troop tests, and recently served in that capacity 
during Exercise Strong Arm. Colonel Theodore C. Mataxis, 
Infantry, commanded a battalion in ETO during World War 
ll and in Korea was executive and CO of the 17th Infantry (7th 
Division). Colonel Mataxis was General Berry's assistant during 
King Cole, and is now with the 8th Infantry Division in Ger- 
many. He wrote ‘Atomics is for Commanders’ in our Novem- 
ber 1956 issue. 
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work within which this concept was’ tested, to deter 
mine if through it a commander could better control 
his tactical support. 

Second was a test of radiological fallout intelligence. 
During the exercise, units tested measures which could 
be used in combat to predict and monitor radiological 
fallout. 

The third, a test of special demolitions, was designed 
to determine doctrine, methods and techniques of dem 
olitions best suited to atomic conditions. Flexibility 
and speed were stressed in order to provide a means, 
responsive to the commander, which would greatly 
augment our capability for defensive operations. 

Last was a test of guided missile and special weapons 
supply. [ his experiment attempted to arrive at a basic 
concept designed to speed the supply of ammunition 
and new weapons during combat. Speed is vital if 
units are to survive under the increased tempo ot oper 
ations, when they are widely dispersed and have nu 
clear support. 

To plan, supervise and appraise these tests, King 
Cole headquarters established a Test Evaluator Group 
“TEG) early in January 1957, approximately two and 
a half months before the exercise began. Besides the 
normal administrative difficulties associated with estab 
lishing a new headquarters, the Group faced the task 
of translating directives, changes and memos for record 
into a form which clearly outlined its responsibilities 
and requirements for the four tests. 
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Interpretation of data on the tests soon made it evi- 
dent that the problems of the Evaluator Group were 
of two kinds: (1) those dealing with the development 
of joint tests and exercise control procedures and the 
mechanics of the testing; (2) those connected with 
gathering the data with which to answer the require- 
ments established by Conarc. 

It became clear that close coordination would be 
required between the maneuver director's staff and the 
Evaluator Group in developing methods for controlling 
the tests and the exercise. This close coordination was 
directed by higher headquarters in order that situations 
could be developed with utmost realism by injecting, at 
the lowest practicable level, messages reflecting a com- 
bat situation, and the necessity for unit controllers to 
assist, as an additional chore, in the evaluation of the 
execution. 


Controller-injected actions 

This directive resulted in initially devoting about 
three weeks to drafting controller-injected actions that 
would trigger the test situations required by the de- 
tailed plan. Only by inserting these actions could the 
Evaluator Group begin to develop and implement its 
own testing methods. The drafts were turned over to 
maneuver control headquarters for implementing and 
phasing throughout the whole maneuver playe During 
this period joint test-exercise control methods were de- 
veloped for insuring that the requirements for test 
objectives would be met. 

After establishing arrangements for coordination with 
the maneuver staff, TEG turned to its major task of 
developing testing methods. Because little guidance 
could be expected from higher headquarters, the Group 
had to explore a new and interesting field. 

Fortunately, we had expert advice from Conarc’s 
Combat Operations Research Group (Core). Dr. 
Meals, Acting Director, apd Mr. Hurden, also of 
Core, visited exercise headquarters before the maneu- 
ver phase and outlined the principles that underlie a 
scientific approach to testing and evaluating. This 
assistance resulted in establishing a common background 
for members of the Evaluator Group, who were drawn 
from several arms and services at scattered posts. 

Since tests came from different sources, it was to be 
expected that plans for each would differ. Further 
study made it evident that reconciliation of the different 
plans and the requirements laid down by proponents 
of the test would require a common approach for all 
four. Hence, an early task for TEG was the reconcilia- 
tion of legitimate requirements of each testing group 
with a common testing method. This method must be 
consistent and administratively feasible, and must en- 
able the exercise director to easily evaluate the results 
of final tests. 


Test objectives developed 


Study of directives and detailed plans for one test 


These 


disclosed a very clear statement of objectives. 
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objectives in turn were further divided into sub-objec- 
tives covering specific fields to be tested. This clarity 
of presentation led to its adoption by TEG for the 
rest of the tests. 

This presentation initially isolated and clarified the 
general objective areas to be tested. Once the general 
areas were selected, they were divided into specific sub- 
areas which in turn outlined tests of sub-objective areas. 
This division and sub-division of the over-all directive 
pointed up the methods to be used in monitoring and 
controlling the preparation of the questionnaires used 
to collect the data. 

Next came determination of the best method of 

gathering test information. Some factors to be con- 
sidered were the dispersion of participants, capabilities 
of the controller system, speed of movement, and the 
small number of evaluators. Several plans were con- 
sidered. 

Although the inierview is the best means for 
assembling otherwise unconnected details, for judging 
the attitude and state of training of players, and for 
searching out unexpected problem areas, it had to be 
abandoned because participants and controllers were 
widely dispersed and preoccupied. However, sometimes 
interviews were used for visitors and for those con- 
trollers available at the conclusion of the exercise. 

Observation and measurement were also considered. 
Control stations for measuring and recording facts 
would supply the analyst with the most reliable data. 
This system too was discarded, because of the wide 
scope of activities encompassed by the tests, the lack 
of definitive standards of performance with which re- 
sulting data could be compared, and the shortage of 
evaluators to man the many control stations required. 
But through it we did gather some more important facts. 

Lack of time for gathering information, the need for 
recorded opinion, the dispersion of players, and the 
short period between phases dictated the use of the 
questionnaire. The logical starting point was the sub- 
objective. Each question was keyed directly to a sub- 
objective which in turn was tied to an objective of 
the system or component under test. The resulting 
replies contributed directly to the preparation of certain 
sections of our final report. 


Three basic groups of questions 


After more study, it was decided to have three basic 
groups of questions whose answers would be classified 
as evaluative, comparative, or factual. These questions 
related directly to the experience and positions of 
participants. 

The evaluative question was asked of senior officers 
—players as well as observers—and was carefully worded 
to consider their experience. If a reply was “marginal” 
or “ineffective,” explanation was requested. Questions 
were so worded as to elicit, besides an evaluating rating, 
a short essay on doctrine, principle or organization. We 
realized that replies would be largely expressions of 
opinion, but we believed the officer's experience and 
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judgment would reflect seasoned and expert advice. 

Comparative questions developed the information de- 
sired and were keyed directly to the evaluative query. 
These questions posed carefully worded comparisons 
of system performance, and were aimed at field officers 
and controllers-evaluators able to observe either opera- 
tions as a whole or certain sequences of related func- 
tions. They compared the old and the new. After the 
rating came multiple-choice questions designed to isolate 
the sub-element of the system found deficient. 

In the factual question the straight line of thought 
between objective, sub-objective, evaluative, and com- 
parative queries was developed through a series of 
checks on performance. Replies called for recording of 
times, counts of items, and measurements of functions. 
These questions gathered facts regarding performance, 
and were asked of controllers-evaluators in a position 
to supply the details. 

The data gathered from these factual questions 
were most valuable in cases where opinions derived 
from the evaluative and comparative questions proved 
inconclusive. They could be used to resolve, if at all 
possible, conflicts in favor of a conclusive statement, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 

The methods developed by TEG facilitated the 
rapid evaluation of pertinent data keyed to specific 
tests. First, the evaluative questions established a sys- 
tem which, through a simple tally, came up with an 
initial rating of effective, marginal, or ineffective. This 
tally, plus a scanning of the reasons for the “vote,” 
allowed rapid initial evaluation. When tabulations 
leaned one way or the other, the reason was apparent. 

Where the tabulation of an evaluative question 
was inconclusive analysis depended on the answers 
made to comparative and factual questions. It can be 
seen that comparative and factual questions were de- 
signed to further refine and tie down the rather general 
replies obtained by evaluative questions. Thus, each 
type of query complemented the others, and played 
its part in the final analysis and evaluation before pre- 
paring the finished report. 


inconclusive findings 


Significant in the methods used during King Cole 
was the provision of inconclusive findings. Not always 
are things clearly white or black; sometimes they appear 
gray. It is important to remember this when testing. 
Inherent in TEG's system was a mechanism designed 
to reduce the number of inconclusive findings. The 
multiple-choice answers to comparative questions per- 
mitted the isolation of ineffective sub-system perform- 
ance. The conclusion could then be drawn that the 
system itself needs correction when a specific sub-ele- 
ment is proved faulty. 

Having tabulated its data and completed initial 
evsluation, the Group next considered the effect of 
contaminating factors (those which influence perform 
ance as a whole) which might affect the “pure” facts 
collected. 
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Besides carefully considering the effect of contaminat- 
ing factors on test results, the background and inter- 
relationship of respondents were carefully documented 
and considered during final evaluation. For instance, 
before the exercise began, each controller supplied his 
professional history. Thus, when studying the answer 
to a controversial question, TEG considered this back- 
ground. 

In addition to classifying controllers, Test Evaluator 
Group analyzed the replies of respondents from the 
viewpoint of customer-supplier. This relationship often 
revealed bias. If the customers’ or suppliers’ answers to 
a particular question could be grouped by arm or serv- 
ice under conflicting views, the bias could then be care- 
fully weighed while evaluating a reply. In such a 
situation answers to factual questions became important 
in further checking replies given to evaluative and 
comparative queries. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


When analyses were completed, TEG formulated its 
conclusions and recommendations. These outlined steps 
to be taken in order to remedy deficiencies uncovered 
by the test. In many instances recommendations were 
proposed by players and controllers. These were care- 
fully checked and weighed against the maneuver’ 
mission. It was noticed that commanders and controllers 
at lower levels inclined to believe that deficiencies 
could be corrected merely by adding personnel or 
equipment. On the other hand, higher headquarters, 
when reviewing the evaluation, considered budget and 
manpower costs. Bearing these factors in mind, they 
favor an approach which will correct deficiencies 
through improved methods rather than through aug- 
mentation. 

For these reasons it is important that evaluative re- 
sponses consider performance rather than shortages. A 
statement of performance must be further backed 
throughout the report by data expressed in mathematical 
terms, wherever possible, in order to provide concrete 
facts for consideration by reviewers at higher head 
quarters. Only when all factors are included in evalua- 
tion can a test report be considerd complete for for 
warding to higher headquarters, where recommenda- 
tions for changes in organization, doctrine and equip 
ment receive further study. 

In the past we have had to rely on military history 
and operational reports for trends which influence 
future war. Today we must depend on wargaming, 
maneuvers and exercises, because we have not yet 
experienced the tactical use of nuclear weapons. ‘This 
lack of experience upon which to base current organi 
zation points up the need for and importance of study 
ing new concepts and doctrines being projected by 
Conarc and our service schools. These new ideas 
must be studied thoroughly, wargamed and field-tested 
as they develop. In view of the lack of historical ex 
amples from which to discern future trends, reports 
of exercises and maneuvers assume new importance. 
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THE REAL PUSHBUTTON WAR 


The mobilization of a modern industrial nation is a job of such magnitude 
that electronic computers will take over the job of deciding what’s to be done 


«4 Mobilization Analyzer for Determination and 


"é* Control of Allocations and Priorities MAX CARASSO 
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RMCHAIR strategists and imaginative writers to 
the contrary, it is extremely unlikely that any future 
war will be fought entirely in the approved science- 
fiction manner, with a few men sitting at the controls 
of guided missiles. 

Such a concept ignores the high degree of inflexibil- 
ity and extreme vulnerability of big weapons. The 
crew of a 16-inch gun can’t use it to fend off an attack 
by infiltrating a The infiltrators can capture the 
gun and render t useless, or possibly even turn it 
against its seve owners. Incidents from past wars 
illustrate this principle. “Impregnable” Fort Eben 
Emael in Belgium was seized by German foot soldiers 
who climbed under the noses of both the big guns and 
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the machine guns set up to protect them. Singapore's 
casemated guns pointing out to sea were helpless against 
Japanese columns approaching from its rear. Germany's 
own pushbutton war ended abruptly when the V2 
launching sites at Peenemiinde were bombed out. 

But there is one aspect of war that will be almost 
completely mechanized or, rather, electronized: the 
mass of calculations and decisions required to mobilize 
and direct industry. 

Here is where science-fiction will really take over. 
One giant electronic brain may possibly exercise the 
functions, responsibilities, and even the authority over 
allocations and priorities that required thousands of 
clerks, secretaries, mathematicians, statisticians, and 
military and civilian officials during the Second World 
War. 

A large order, certainly, but the stage is being set 
by the increasing uses we find for electronic com 
puters. A giant IBM 705 computer now centralizes all 
the operating data for the Canadian Pacific Railroad's 
sprawling empire, said to be the world’s largest trans- 
portation complex. This computer locates eighty-thou 
sand freight cars, tells whether they are full or empty, 
their current destinations, and where they will be 
needed next. As a sideline, it does most of the com 
pany’s central accounting. 

A Remington-Rand Univac at the New York Tran 
sit Authority calculates the daily revenue from all sub 
way systems, all payroll figures including overtime, tax 
deductions, and union dues, and keeps track of more 
than a hundred thousand inventory In Wall 
Street, the state of the securities market can be de 
termined by pushing a button on a Burroughs Data 
tron. This computer instantaneously digests and reduces 
to a single weighted index all the transactions taking 
place in the five hundred key stocks traded on the 
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New York Stock Exchange. 

Erma, a special-purpose computer developed by Stan- 
ford Research Institute, has identical sisters who are 
currently relieving the headaches of many bankers. ‘To 
do all the bookkee ping for fifty thousand bank accounts, 
Erma needs only nine clerks, in contrast to the fifty 
prev iously re quired. 

These are only a few of the applications to which 
the more than a thousand computers now in service 
are put. Since each large-scale computer (one costing a 
million dollars or more) is estimated to have from five 
to ten thousand times the information-processing power 
of a human being, the more than three hundred large- 
scale models now in use can perform operations that 
would require as many as three million persons. 


Can computers make decisions? 


But to mobilize the vast American economy and con- 
vert into an effective instrument of war requires more 
than information and calculating ability, no matter 
how great. It requires daily a multitude of decisions. 
The question is: Can a computer, which is after all 
only a machine, make decisions? 

A glance at a few applications will show it can. The 
Texas Corporation uses one of these computers to 
determine the optimum daily operations of its refineries. 
Using three groups of variables—crude runs available, 
hundreds of possible end-products, and the daily fluctu- 
ating prices—this computer supplies a satisfactory sched- 
ule in fifteen minutes. Since management obviously 
has no alternative but to follow this schedule, do you 
doubt that the computer tells management what to do? 

But in practice the question of “can a computer 
make decisions?” is of only academic interest. With 
even a medium-speed printer a computer can supply 
five hundred feet of printed information per hour. 
Since no human mind could possibly evaluate such 
a flood of data, it follows that a computer must either 
make decisions or the mass of information it assembles 
will not be used at all. 


Computers and industrial mobilization 


Without computers, mobilization of the American 
economy for total war—the most formidable organizing 
and programming task ever faced by a human society 
—would be impossible. In this field, at least, we will 
have our pushbutton war. 

Our armed forces are constantly aware of the com- 
plex and indivisible nature of defense. They pioneered 
the development of electronic computers, and today use 
more than half of those in the United States. 

Some idea of the problem faced by our armed forces 
is suggested by the recent installation of a Bizmac at 
the Army’s Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command in 
Detroit, to keep track of the spare-parts inventory re- 
quired to keep that Command’s one million pieces of 
mobile equipment in operation throughout the world. 
This giant computer, built by RCA, cost more than 
six million dollars. It covers twenty thousand square 
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feet of floor space, and has 220 units, with a total 
weight of 217 tons. By processing in minutes data that 
formerly required months, the computer makes it pos- 
sible to reduce materially the $2 billion inventory pre- 
viously required to assure the availability of supplies 
whenever and wherever needed. This represents only 
one segment of the Defense establishment's over-all in- 
ventory problem. 

In the past our armed forces had to accomplish such 
staggering jobs without computers. Not only in peace- 
time but during a world-wide war, they had to carry 
on the task of improving every piece of gear, together 
with thousands of components, down to a more scien- 
tifically designed screw. Without delaying the progress 
of governmental and government-sponsored research, 
every commercial catalog was scanned to ascertain 
whether industry was not already doing a particular 
job as well or better. As each improved component 
was produced, the services had to provide an accurate 
technical description, assign it an identification number, 
and catalog it. After all this there remained the job of 
comparing the technical descriptions of all newly cat- 
alogued items, thousands of which were the product 
of concurrent research, to remove duplications. Yet 
we found it amusing when identical bearings bore dif- 
ferent catalog numbers. Our harassed planners might 
well ask their critics, in the words of a currently pop- 
ular advertisement, “Would you be happy if your name 
were sarsaparilla>?” 

The armed forces acknowledge their share of mis- 
takes and contributions to the sum of human inefh- 
ciency. Official publications are replete with self-criti- 
cism. An Army pamphlet frankly states that when the 
United States entered World War I, the War Depart- 
ment “was completely unprepared and unequipped to 
handle the vast economic mobilization necessary to 
place an American Expeditionary Force in France. But 
even more important it was also unaware to a large 
degree of the magnitude and complications of the task 
it was undertaking. By the end of 1917 the War De- 
partment was dangerously close to complete collapse 
in the field of logistics.” We won that war in spite of 
our shortcomings, but the experience brought some 
understanding of the nature of total war, and of the 
importance of economic mobilization. After the war 
we took our first official recognition, as a nation, of 
the complexity of the processes that produce the sinews 
of modern war. 


Steps in analysis 


A step-by-step analysis makes it easier to compre- 
hend the full magnitude of the problem, and the utter 
impossibility of attacking it effectively without the aid 
of computers. On a national scale, it can be visualized 
in four steps. 
® First, a preliminary view of the problem of pro- 

ducing thousands of different end-items of military 

equipment. Some of these differ radically from their 
civilian counterparts, and many, like missiles, ma- 
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chine guns or chemical agents, may have no civilian 
counterparts. The preliminary picture must also 
include the necessity of converting some of our na- 
tional industrial equipment to radically different 
uses, or, alternatively, of creating new equipment for 
these uses. 

All final products and spare parts will of course be 
required in quantities—in some cases fantastic quan- 
tities. Therefore the next step is to fill in the picture 
by multiplying these items by the thousands or mil- 
lions of units required for each. This is complicated 
by the fact that the number of these requirements, 
in total war, is limited only by the quantity the econ- 
omy can produce. At the same time, each item must 
be limited in accordance with its “relative essential- 
ity.” Actually, in wartime all priorities and alloca- 
tions are directed toward solving this problem; that 
is, obtaining the maximum production from the 
economy, while at the same time keeping it in bal- 
ance. 

The third step converts the picture into a three-di- 
mensional one, by noting that each of the end-prod- 
ucts results from a long and complex chain of 
production. In the case of aircraft, for example, even 
an extremely oversimplified diagram must first show 
various types of ores, fuels and other components 
entering into various smelting processes, then how 
each one diverges into various primary products. 
Iron would become alloy steel, carbon steel, and 
others; copper would become brass, bronze, and so 
on. These would then again diverge into various 
fabricated forms, in many cases converging into 
products requiring two or more of the original mate- 
rials. While all these items would merge in the final 
assembly, the elementary and incomplete character 
of the diagram will be readily grasped by noting that 
many of the components and subcomponents will 
be standard items which could enter into the as- 
sembly of other end-products as well as aircraft. 
Thus, even a simplified model threatens to assume 
unwieldy proportions. 

Finally we convert this static model into a working 
one by incorporating the time factor. Every item 
in the long and complex chain of production must 
be available at approximately the same time as all 
its complementary factors, and this time must close- 
ly coincide with the period when labor and equip- 
ment are available for processing these factors. If 
all the airplane’s components were to arrive at the 
assembly plant only to wait weeks because the plant 
was already fully stocked, it might indicate that 
they had been unnecessarily expedited, possibly at 
the expense of products in more immediate demand. 
On the other hand, if all components failed to ar- 
rive in time, the available labor and facilities would 
be wasted. 


Translation into figures 
For those with a mathematical turn of mind, there 
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is a more definite visualization. Professor Wassily Leon- 
tief of Harvard, originator of input-output analysis, has 
said the American economic system is incapable of be- 
ing expressed in terms of less than a hundred equa- 
tions, with a hundred variables of each. Yet by using 
the remarkable input-output technique, this formidable 
mountain of data is reduced to workable terms. The 
story of this accomplishment, and its results, is an ob- 
ject lesson in the present inseparability of computers 
and defense. 

Several years ago Professor Leontief prepared an 
“input-output grid” of the American economy for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Department of De- 
fense. This grid is a gigantic table dividing the econ- 
omy into 450 industry groups, and tracing the products 
of each group to their uses in the rest of the economy. 
Collection and evaluation of the necessary data required 
many months of research, but the job of translating it 
into the required end-figures was accomplished by 
Univac in only forty-eight hours. It has been estimated 
that it would have taken forty thousand man-hours 
on regular calculators (or the equivalent of twenty 
operators working a full year) to produce these end- 
figures. Thus the combination of electronic brains and 
interindustry analysis assures that in the next war our 
industrial effort will really be a pushbutton affair. 

Needless to say, the knowledge gained through the 
grid, and the continued up-dating and analysis of those 
portions of it most important to defense, have been 
invaluable in identifying possible shortages and weak 
links in our productive system. These have been con- 
tinuously corrected by encouraging, through various 
measures administered by the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization, the required types of industrial 
expansion. 


Assessing damage to industry 


Thanks to these and many other varied but coordi 
nated measures, our defense planning no longer pro- 
ceeds on the optimistic and probably fallacious assump- 
tion of an industrial capacity essentially immune (as in 
past wars) to damage by enemy action. Instead, it 
proceeds on the pessimistic, and more realistic, assump 
tion that some—perhaps a good deal—of our productive, 
transport, and communication facilities will be dam 
aged or destroyed. With the coming of M-day, which 
may be suddenly made known to us by mushroom 
clouds under which cities and factories stood minutes 
before, all the existing results of these multifarious 
preparations must be solidified into materials, methods 
and products to carry on the war. Here we encounter 
what may seem a basic contradiction. 


Since the destruction may cut off some areas of eco 
nomic segments from their usual sources of direction 


and coordination, we must plan to continue them as 
decentralized but still effective units. On the other 
hand, centralized direction, when available, will be 
more necessary than ever. There may be surviving 
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mines without smelters, smelters without mines; power 
plants without fuel, railroads without power; perhaps 
thousands of economic segments will be immobilized 
by being cut off from their complementary facilities. 
In fact, the ability to maintain and restore central- 
ized direction could well be the deciding factor in a 
conflict involving contenders with approximately equal 
resources. Here the computer, acting upon the facts 
obtained from interindustry will be all-im- 
portant. For example, twenty thousand plants have 
been precisely located on the grid maps of probable 
target areas. This information, placed on tapes and fed 
into high-speed computers with early data following 
an attack, will make it possible to assess almost imme- 
diately the economic effects of reported damage. In- 
put-output knowledge, also available on tapes, will 
indicate the best alternate circuits for the flow of 
economic processes cut off by damage. Ores and con- 
centrates may need to be diverted to an intact smelter 
to replace a destroyed one, in the face of a complex 
of circumstances which may include a shortage of 
transportation, a crippling of power supply, and al- 
ternative demands from equally essential areas. While 
the human mind might collapse into impotence when 


analy sis, 


required to make a quick decision beset with so many 
previously pro- 
grammed to select the best possible combination among 


variables, an electronic computer, 


thousands of alternatives on the basis of several duly 
weighted considerations, can do a very creditable job. 
In effect, electronics has eng ibled us to escape not only 
the two-dimensional limits of pencil and paper, but 
even to transcend the three-dimensional limits imposed 
by the physical characteristics of punched cards. 


Enter MADCAP 


The calculating capacity of computers appears to be 
limited only by the practical limitations of physical 
size and this seems to be on the way to solution by the 
invention and development of extremely minute com 
pone nts. Nothing therefore stands in the way of our 
visualizing the giant computer, mentioned wey that 
could synchronize and centrally direct all U. in- 
dustry. Though not yet extant, its progenitors, sated 
ners and component parts can be seen everywhere. Per- 
haps it might be called Mapcap (Mobilization Analyzer 
for Determination and Control of Allocations and Pri- 
orities) in tribute to the American spirit of enterprise 
and unorthodox ingenuity w hose product it will be. 

Mapcap embraces, at first glance, an enormous room, 
three of whose walls are studded with constantly flash- 
ing colored lights and are divided into many sections 
or panels of lights. Six persons face each panel. One, 
apparently in charge of the unit, sits at a desk on a 
platform, directly facing the center of the panel. In 
front of him, at a console at floor level so as not to 
obstruct the view of the panel, is an assistant. The as 
sistant is flanked by two telephone switchboards, each 
of which is attended by two operators. The three walls, 
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Console of the IBM computer contains operating controls. 


as a whole, constitute the Visual Rapid Feasibility 
Estimator, and the section now under observation is 
one of its components. There are more than a hundred 
such units in the room. The fourth wall, having no 
lights, is occupied by large and mysterious-looking 
components of Mapcap, before which is a large, glass- 
encased, soundproof platform. Because of the im- 
portance of a scheduled test, this platform is occupied 
by the full membership of the august Allocations and 
Priorities Board. 


MADCAP at work 


At the top of each panel, a sign flashes Mayor Feast- 
BiLity Trst three times and then stays on. 

The test involves a tentative, revised war plan de- 
veloped by the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the logistics an- 
nex or table of requirements essential to the plan. In 
anticipation of an immediate emergency, D-day is as- 
sumed imminent or existing, and the plan to be imple- 
mented is therefore a short-range one, covering two 
years, subject to change in whole or in part as military 
necessities dictate. 

The table of requirements specifies the items needed, 
when they will be needed, and the quantities needed 
during each period. When this lengthy table, in the 
form of magnetic tapes, is fed into Mapcap, strange 
things begin to happen, most of them invisible. 

Let us say one item on the tape before being coded 
by Mapcap for its own internal processes, reads: 

B-52 Jet Bombers, Standard Equipment 


1 January 1959 to 31 March 50 units 
1 April to 30 June 100 units 
1 July to 30 September 200 units 
1 October to 31 December 300 units 
1960, each quarter 300 units 
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From it monitor can keep an eye on status of the equipment. 


Upon reading this item, known to computer oper- 
ators as a “block,” Mapeap searches its prodigious mem- 
ory for an informational block relating to the item 
described: B-52 bomber with standard equipment. This 
block lists the major and standard components that 


make up a B-52 and its equipment. Such major com- 
ponents would consist of items like armorplate, body, 
wings, engines, radio equipment, bomb sights, guns, 
and the like. The block (we'll call it Block II to dis- 
tinguish it from our original input, Block I) also tells 
the ton-miles of transportation required to bring com- 
ponents to place of assembly, as well as man-hours and 
the total chronological time required for assembling the 
plane. The information on the block is valid and cur- 
rent, kept so by means that will be described. Block 
II Cuncoded) looks something like this: 


B-52 Jet Bombers, Standard Equipment 


Number or Transpor 
quantity tation 
required _ ton-miles 


2800 
650 
300 

1200 

30 V4963 
50 V8674 
1500 V 645 


Universal 
catalog 


V2834 


Component Catalog No. 


B5212 
B5213 
B5214 
B5215 
B5216 
B5217 
B5218 


Armorplate 14 tons 


Body 

Wings 
Engines 
Radios 
Bomb sights 
Guns 


NeKNNN 


x hrs. 
x hrs. 


Man-hours required for assembly: 
Time required for assembly: 
Some items have universal catalog numbers, which 
means they are standard components for equipment 
other than B-52 bombers. 
Now, making use of that special attribute of elec- 
tronic computers—the ability to sequence operations 
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automatically without human intervention—Mapcap 
proceeds without hesitation to the next step. Taking 
each component item in Block II, it multiplies them by 
the number of items in Block I (an original input tape) 
for each period, accumulating the results for use in the 
next step. 

The third step (Mapcap has been working only a 
few seconds while our human minds are already be- 
ginning to flounder) involves finding the block for each 
component specified in Block II. Let's leave Mapcap’s 
inner workings to the engineers and technicians, and 
try to comprehend its procedures and objectives. 


Procedures and objectives 


During this phase Mapcap takes each component 
item, such as armorplate, and searches its memory 
for all data available on it. This includes, on the one 
hand, all data on requirements for producing armor- 
plate, in terms of raw materials, supplies, labor, and 
the like. On the other hand, its memory provides data 
on how much armorplate can be produced quarterly, 
and how this production has so far been allocated 
among the various priority groups, for each quarter of 
the next two years. 

Mapcap proceeds to do the same for each component 
of armorplate, such as iron ore, coal, limestone, labor, 
transport. Again, with each of these, it will analyze 
all components. For example, it will take account of 
the steel used in coal-mining equipment, as well 
electric power or fuel to run it. 

Mapcap examines each cycle of our vast and com- 
plex productive system—not of course, to its ultimate 
conclusion, but practical limits previously estab 
lished. During the past these practical limits were estab 
lished by rule of thumb. For example, during World 
War II every publisher was allowed at least two tons 
of paper monthly, because it seemed impracticable to 
keep track of a smaller quantity. In future emergen 
cies, of course, these limits may be determined more 
precisely, again with the aid of computers. Limits will 
of course vary with the nature of the material con 
cerned. In the case of a strategic material like beryl 
lium, which has no acceptable substitute, it might well 
be that close to one hundred per cent of supply would 
need to be accounted for. Therefore Mapcap pursues 
every last ounce throughout our economy to its ulti 
mate destination. On the other hand, a material like 
paper, with many varied civilian and military 
receives different treatment. Though controlled and al- 
located like everything else, a certain amount of wast 
age and relatively unessential use must be considered. 


uses, 


In fact paper, along with metals, and similar partially 
recoverable materials, might be considered part of a 
peculiar group in which the control of scrap might 
be just as important, and in some cases more important, 
than control of the original product. This means that 
Mapcap’s job does not end with controlling materials 
to their so-called end uses, but begins all over again 
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to keep track of each end use which points to available 
scrap, and then recycles the products of this scrap 
through the entire economic system in a sort of end- 
less chain. 

The feasibility test 


In order to understand how all this is physically 
possible, let us return to our original input tape, con- 
taining the table of requirements. If this table listed 
one or two thousand items, all the data in connection 
with them would fit comfortably on one 2,400-foot 
reel of magnetic tape, which Mapcap would read in 
less than four minutes. But remember that unlike the 
average person’s mathematical functioning, Mapcap’s 
operational capacity is not limited to one thing at a 
time. The time required to read a thousand blocks 
of information could be further reduced to four-tenths 
of a minute simply by dividing the data into ten tapes, 
all of which Mapcap can read at one time as easily 
as it can read one. Or a feasibility test comprising ten 
thousand or twenty thousand items, on ten tapes, could 
be read in four minutes. In short, about four minutes 
is all that would be required to complete step one. 

The next step, even though it involves hundreds of 
items instead of the few of step one, would still be 
done within the next four-minute period, since Map- 
CAP can process simultaneously all the items in that 
sequence. But actually step two would take even less 
than four minutes, because its processing would fol- 
low instantly the detailed progress in step one, so as 
to be almost concurrent with it. The same would be 
true of all succeeding processes in all their ramifications. 

The layout of the original panel of lights corresponds 
to that of the block on the magnetic tape, except that 
the figures do not appear there. Instead, prior to the 
great test, all lights were blue most of the time, 
with an occasional momentary change of one or 
more lights to another color. Such a change would 
be immediately followed by a little spurt of activity, a 
telephone conversation, some button-pushing, and a 
resumption of the blue color. 

Now Mapcap has entered the third sequence, and 
the light in panel IIIa, second row, fourth column, 
flashes yellow. This means that having multiplied the 
amount of armorplate required for each B-52 by the 
number of bombers planned for each period, Mapcap 
is now signalling, through the visual rapid indicator, 
that the projected total requirement will exceed esti- 
mated capacity during the second quarter of 1959, 
and that this shortage will be felt in priority group 
D. This, it seems, is not serious, since the signal was 
yellow, indicating either that the armorplate for this 
priority group is not absolutely essential, or that an 
essential minimum had not been cut into. The officer 
in charge of the unit relays this information to the 
main platform, then instructs his assistant to check 
with Central the possibility of increasing production 
capacity. (This query, in turn, will call for a minor 
feasibility test.) 
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Concurrently with this little operation, thirty, fifty 
or a hundred similar ones have been going on. As we 
have seen, Mapcap, with no human limitations, did 
not need to await the results of one sequence before 
processing the others. In fact, it has processed armor- 
plate, body, wings, and all the rest, simultaneously and, 
while we are still trying to gather our wits, has gone 
much farther. In the case of a complex piece of equip- 
ment like a radio, Mancap has checked the availability 
of all sub-components, including tubes, transistors, wire, 
dials, and others. It has gone on to reduce these to the 
more elemental requirements of labor, power, trans- 
portation, minerals, machine tools, in preparation for 
still another sequence. 

As the questions in the feasibility test fow through 
the vast circuitry, we begin to grasp the meaning of 
all those blinking lights. Those restful blue ones mean 
that production is going forward smoothly at full esti- 
mated capacity. That imperative red light is signalling 
a shortage or bottleneck requiring immediate atten- 
tion. At another panel, purple lights, like overripe 
fruit, tell of unused capacity, surplus labor, or piled- 
up inventory, pleading that the overabundant item be 
promptly reallocated to more profitable uses. 


The real thing 


Now, to our horror, the play has become real. Cold 
war, suddenly and unexpectedly, has become hot war. 
In the security of Mapcap’s deep underground home, 
we know this only through a jangling alert bell and 
the flashing blood-red message: U. S. Attacked. The 
why or wherefore does not concern the guardians of 
the panels. More than ever now, all their attention 
must be fixed on the messages their lights convey. Red 
lights flash everywhere. In the unemotional language 
of statistical shortages and lower capacities, they tell 
of factories destroyed, railroads cut, ships sunk; of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of American casualties. 

Mapcar is ready for just such a day. From its circuitry 
comes the data, tantamount to commands, that will 
determine the railroads to be repaired, the ships to 
be reconditioned, the missiles and planes to be re- 
placed, the populations to be evacuated. From this cir- 
cuitry will come the data that will reunite our splintered 
economy, rejoin the broken links, guide our military 
planners in the use of retaliatory power, and guarantee 
its availability in the hour of need. 

This is Mapcap, symbolic of our freedom and of 
our determination to defend it at any cost, so that it 
may never need to be true of us, as Hudson Maxim, 
that great inventor and staunch patriot, in 1915 feared: 
“Fate has decreed that our pride shall be humbled, and 
that we shall be bowed to the dust. We must first put 
on sackcloth, ashed in the embers of our burning 
homes. Perhaps, when we build anew on the fire- 
blackened desolation, our mood may be receptive of 
the knowledge that we must shield our homes with 
blood and brawn and iron.” 
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What's a 
Battle 


MAJOR JAMES V. CHRISTY 


| early 1957, when the organization of the Pentomic 
infantry division was announced, many infantrymen 
Cand T was one of them) asked, “What's a battle 
group?” To commanders of World War II and Korea 
a unit of four rifle companies and a mortar battery 
looked more like a battalion than a regiment. The 
facts that it would be commanded by a colonel and 
that each company was considerably stronger in men 
and more powerful in firepower did little to alter our 
first impression. Although the Pentomic infantry divi 
sion is more than a year old and the term regiment has 
been replaced by battle group, some Doubting Thom- 
ases still are unconvinced. 

Our question can be best answered by carefully ex 
amining what the battle group can do. An unbiased 
comparison of its capabilities with those of the former 
battalion and regiment should once and for all over- 
come any prejudices caused by a perhaps unconscious 
sentimental attachment to the pre-Pentomic organiza 
tion. 

First, let's tabulate what may be considered the 
essential combat elements. Figure 1 lists only those 
elements of an infantry unit that will take an active 
part in a fire fight. The rifle company’s four rifle pla 
toons (with eleven-man squads) account for the 
superiority over the old-style units which had three 
platoons (with nine-man rifle squads). The caliber .50 
machine gun is not listed for either type of unit since 
it is used primarily for vehicle or CONVOY protection and 
is not usually employed on the front line. Any apparent 
advantage gained by the 57mm recoilless rifle in the 
old-style units must be weighed against the fact it is 
not considered a primary antitank weapon. It is now 





Major James V. Christy, Infantry, is on duty with MAAG, 
Vietnam. He wrote ‘To March, to Shoot, and to Live Meanly,” 
in our July issue. 
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obsolete, and the 60mm mortar is also on the way out. 
The battle group’s 76mm guns are on the light tanks 
of the reconnaissance platoon. The 90mm guns were in 
the regiment's tank company; in the battle group they 
are the self-propelled pieces of the assault-gun platoon. 

An examination of these armaments leaves no doubt 
that in potential combat power the battle group is far 
superior to the former battalion. In fact, the battle group 
owns almost as much hardware as did the regiment. 
The lack of tanks is more apparent than real, since one 
company of the division’s tank battalion customarily is 
attached to the battle group. The diehards who mutter 
that this is not quite the same as having organic tanks 
are reminded that even before adopting the Pentomic 
structure we seriously considered removing the tank 
company from the infantry regiment. 

So far we have considered only potential combat 
power, simply tabulating the amounts of firepower and 
manpower available to the commander of each type of 
unit. The application of this combat power on the bat- 
tlefield has far more effect on the capability of the 
units than any mere counting of noses and weapons. 


Regiment and battalion in defense 


Now to examine the schematic appearance of each 
unit under what might be termed “normal” conditions 
for each system. While it has been said that in war 
nothing is normal, “average” would be a better word. 
Again, to simplify the comparison we will disregard 
administrative and logistical elements and base our dis- 
cussion on the factors shown in Figure |. In discussing 
assault strength we will use the rifle platoon as a unit; 
automatic weapons, antitank weapons and indirect fire 





support will be mentioned only when their firepower 
is concerned. 

Figure 2 shows the pre-Pentomic battalion and regi- 
ment in a schematic deployment for defense. The 
general formations and frontages were considered “nor- 
mal” or “average” methods of deployment, so frequently 
described in the pre-Pentomic days as two-up-one-back. 
Of course, we realize that in practice wider or narrower 
frontages and varied formations were frequent. Never- 
theless, the schematic appearance depicted in Figure 2 
was the ideal field manual and service school solution. 


Battle group in defense 


Figure 3 shows the schematic appearance of the 
Pentomic battle group in three edie Denia Front- 
ages and formations are by no means ideal, average or 
normal. These are simply typical conditions that could 
arise in deploying Pentomic units for position defense. 

In comparing manpower, remember that the Pen- 
tomic platoon, with its eleven-man rifle squad, is slightly 
stronger than its predecessor. This is partly the reason 
for assigning a frontage of eight hundred yards as 
against six hundred. Certain other facts in these dia- 
grams must be mentioned. First of all, only rifle pla- 
toons and companies are shown; tank units, organic 
or other, are not. In measuring “fire power in contact” 
only weapons organic to the unit being considered are 
listed, and then only when they or their effects could 
be considered available to front-line platoons. No at- 
tempt is made to consider factors bearing on mobility 
factors or outside combat support available. However, 
a good comparison can be obtained by examining three 
basic factors: manpower, firepower, and space occupied 





or covered. One good reason for basing the comparison 
on these factors is that it is in precisely those areas that 
the battle group has been most criticized. 

Starting with manpower, we see at once that the 
battalion would usually employ four platoons on the 
front line (Figure 2-A). Two are available as the first 
reserve for immediate use while three more in the re- 
serve company constitute the second reserve. On the 
other hand, the battle group can easily muster six 
platoons on the front by using either two or three rifle 
companies on line. In the first case (Figure 3-A) two 
platoons constitute the first reserve and eight platoons 
are in the second. With three companies on line ( Figure 
3-B) the first reserve may be six platoons with four 
remaining as battle group reserve. It is also possible 
to deploy the battle group (Figure 3-C) with nine 
platoons forward and three and four in the first and 
second reserves, respectively. 

The former regiment customarily placed eight pla- 
toons on the front line (Figure 2-B). There were then 
four platoons in the first reserve, six in the second, and 
nine in the third or regimental reserve. 

Certain facts are now apparent. The battle group is 
superior to the battalion both in front-line strength and 
in reserve. It can muster as much or more front-line 
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strength than was customarily employed by the regi- 
ment. The regiment had one additional echelon of 
reserves that the battle group has not. The total reserves 
within the regiment were greater than those now with- 
in the battle group. A greater variety of combinations is 
available within the battle group than was physically 
possible in the battalion or considered practicable with 
in the regiment. 

From these observations we can conclude that we 
can reasonably expect as much from a battle group 
deployed on the forward edge of the battle area (FEBA) 
as we did from a regiment on the main line of resistance 
(MLR). However, it cannot be denied that the regi- 
ment had a greater capability for defense in depth. 


Space and firepower 


Now let’s look at the space these units can cover in 
position defense. Here the sketches speak for them 
selves. A front of more than five thousand yards was 
considered rather wide for the regiment. Now that 
width is accepted as quite normal for the battle group. 
Figure 3-C illustrates how a battle group can cover 
more than seven thousand yards without overextending. 
Naturally, the mission, the terrain, and the enemy's 
capability would govern both old and new organizations. 
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The point is that, conditions being equal, the battle 
group can cover a wider front than could the regiment. 

In examining the firepower brought to bear on the 
front, we see that the battalion’s cannot compare with 
the battle group’s. The matter resolves into a compari- 
son of regiment and battle group. The former has a 
slight edge here in indirect-fire weapons, but omitting 
tanks, the battle group is slightly better off in AT 
weapons. The regiment's advantage in machine guns 
is considerable, but is somewhat offset by the greater 
number of automatic rifles in the battle group (com- 
pare Figures 2-B and 3-C). The total of automatic 
weapons on the FEBA is 72 in the battle group and 80 
in the regiment on the MLR. Over-all, the regiment in 
contact is slightly superior in firepower to the battle 
group. This statement disregards atomic weapons which 


might be available to the battle group on call and® 
which in one big blow can make up for a multitude of 
deficiencies. 

Formations for the offense are, schematically at least, 
quite similar to those usually adopted in position de- 
fense. That is to say, similar patterns are followed in 
deploying front-line or assault platoons and echeloning 
reserves. An important difference is the greater need 
for flexibility brought about by the fact that when we 
assault, usually the enemy selects the battle area, where- 
as when we defend, the choice is ours. 

With these points in mind, let us briefly discuss the 
capabilities of the regiment and the battle group. When 
employing the old two-up-one-back scheme, a regiment 
usually had from eight to twelve platoons in the assault. 
Battalion reserves added up to six more platoons while 








the regimental commander had nine at his disposal in his 
reserve battalion. Most likely, the battle group will 
assault with either two or three rifle companies. This 
gives a possibility of from four to twelve platoons for- 
ward and a battle group reserve varying from eight to 
four. Here again note the one additional level of re- 
serves in the old organization. However, it should be 
clear that the reserves directly controlled by the com- 
mander may be as strong as, or stronger, in the battle 
group than they were in the regiment. It is really only 
at the “local” reserve level that the regiment has an 
advantage. In an atomic-supported attack the need for 
these local reserves could be greatly diminished and 
the battle group easily accomplish any mission that 
might be assigned the regiment. 


Pentagonal versus triangular division 


What about a non-atomic or non-active atomic situa- 
tion? The best answer is that after the invention of 
gunpowder there were few situations where the phalanx 
would have been effective. 1 won't argue the point that 
a World War II regiment was more effective on that 
war's battlefield than a battle group might have been. 
However, I strongly believe that a Pentomic division’s 
five battle groups would give the old three-regiment 
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infantry division a very hard time on any battlefield un 
der any conditions. 

I offer Figure 4 in support of this last point. Disre- 
garding atomics completely, the Pentomic division can 
bring considerably more combat power against the 
enemy in the so-called “normal” or “average” situation 
than could the triangular organization. Moreover, Pen 
tomic units, from division down to platoon, are not as 
rigid as the old formations. The greater number of 
different combinations available to the Pentomic com 
mander is far better suited to the infinite variations of 
the atomic battlefield than were the limited-task organi 
zations possible under the triangular concept. 

Many military planners have preconceived opinions 
of what a battle group should be. I have tried to show 
that the solution cannot be stated as an absolute equa 
tion to any pre-atomic capabilities. What I have said 
here does not pretend to be a complete analysis in itself. 
By listing a few of the essential elements of battle ca 
pability in the form of schematic comparisons of old 
and new, I have set forth what I consider a good basis 
for such an analysis. The ultimate test of any military 
organization is never made in peacetime. For the battle 
group and the Pentomic concept, as it was for the tri 
angular structure, the battle will be the payoff. 
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DECISION IN AIR DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 18) 
1reM. Local air defense should be scrapped in favor 


of area-defense systems. 

ract. The Hercules system provides a higher level of 
defense effectiveness in terms of density, accuracy, alti- 
tude capability, reliability and ability to operate through 
electronic jamming than any other land-based surface-to- 
air missile system either operational or about to become 
operational (this includes Bomarc). As to the semantic 
argument that Hercules gives a “point” defense as op- 
posed to “area” defense, it can be observed that this is 
a large “point,” since the area of coverage of Hercules 
is actually about 20,000 square miles. Furthermore, 
Hercules is not dependent upon an intricate control 
system. It is integrated into the Missile Master system 
which coordinates fire control and which itself can be 
integrated into the Semiautomatic Ground Environ- 
ment (SAGE) system for target detection, whenever 
that system becomes operational. Finally, the wide- 


HERCULES TEST FIRINGS INDICATE 
MOBILITY OF SYSTEM 

An assessment of the results of the recent Army Nike 
Hercules test firings at Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, 
indicates that this air defense weapon has the mobility 
essential for the support of Army operations in any part 
of the world, the Department of the Army announced 
today. 

An Army task force from Fort Bliss, Texas, command- 
ed by Brigadier General John T. Snodgrass, tested the 
mobility of the antiaircraft system using both air and 
ground transportation. The tests proved that every piece 
of Hercules equipment can be airlifted easily and 
quickly. 

Other accomplishments of the task force included: 
The first firing of antiaircraft missiles at target drones 
flying in formation, successfully picking off the lead F- 
80 drone; the first firing of Nike Hercules with live 
warheads near a populated area; and the first firing of 
two Hercules missiles simultaneously in salvo. The 
analysis of test results shows that the entire formation 
of three F-80 drones would have been destroyed had a 
nuclear warhead been used in place of the conventional 
high explosive warhead. 

Had launcher emplacements been previously prepared, 
the Hercules batteries could have gone into action with 
in hours after arrival. According to General Snodgrass, 
a field type mobile launcher now under development 
will soon eliminate the requirement for prepared em- 
placements for Hercules. 

Six Hercules missiles were fired during the tests in 
Florida, three of which carried conventional warheads. 
The remaining three rounds carried full instrumentation 
instead of warheads and provided valuable information. 
All rounds performed perfectly. 

Department of Defense Press Release 
6 September 1958 


spread deployment of Hercules in heavily defended 
parts of the U. S. constitutes both a perimeter and an 
area defense system. 

1rEM. Nike Hercules is incapable of effective oper- 
ation when the enemy uses electronic countermeasures. 

Fact. Both Hercules and Hawk have demonstrated 
that they can operate effectively under conditions of 
severe radar jamming. This performance cannot be 
equalled by any other land-based air-defense weapons 
system which is operational or approaching operational 
status. 

1rEM. Nike Ajax and Hercules cannot tell the dif- 
ference between friendly and enemy aircraft and there- 
fore Army air-defense units have adopted the policy 
of “shooting everything down and sorting them out on 
the ground.” 

FACT. It is nice to know that some air people will con- 
cede that Army missiles aren't useless and can shoot 
“everything down,” but for the implied rebuke, note 
that Army air- dubenis units are part and parcel of the 
Continental Air Defense Command (CONAD), com- 
manded by General Earle E. Partridge of the Air Force. 
It is his responsibility to defend the U. S. against air 
attack with the USAF, Navy and Army units which 
are assigned to him. Army air-defense units attack only 
those targets which he wants attacked, and no others. 
They do not order “weapons free” except on his com- 


mand. Nike Ajax and Hercules units provide the air- 
defense system maximum time before firing to identify 


targets since the time it takes for them to engage a 
hostile target is very short. 

1rEM. Hercules is a single-target defense weapon, 
and if the enemy chooses to engage other targets many 
local missile units may never enter the fight. 

Fact. If this occurs, the local defense will have ac- 
complished its mission of protecting its area by deter- 
ring the enemy. Actually, if the enemy is determined 
to make a serious air attack on the U. S., he will find 
it dificult to avoid Hercules defenses. 

1rEM. The Army’s air-defense tactics invite the ene- 
my to concentrate the air battle over the target area. 

Fact. Ideally, the air battle should be as far away 
from the targets as possible. Unfortunately, the devel- 
opment of an impregnable perimeter defense is pres- 
ently entirely theoretical since the state of the art and 
financial limitations preclude it at this time. Only the 
Army's surface-to-air missile systems, because of ‘their 
rapid reaction time, high speed, and type of deploy- 
ment can bring to bear a dense rate of fire at a cost that 
is within the bounds of economic realism. 

1rEM. Hercules has a fifteen-minute response time. 

Fact. Under operational conditions a Hercules unit 
can launch a missile instantaneously. One of the 
alert conditions used by the Army Air Defense Com- 
mand to prescribe a status for specific units is a fifteen- 
minute status. This does not mean that fifteen minutes 
are required to launch a missile. Actually, it is mean- 
ingless to say that so many minutes are required to 
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launch a missile. The launching is only a part of the 
entire engagement procedure, which begins with the 
acquisition of the target by radar. 

1TEM. Hercules cannot possibly be effective against 
missiles launched from enemy aircraft “standing” be- 
yond the range of the defense missiles. 

Fact. This presupposes the ability to fire a missile 
from a range of seventy-five miles or more with reason- 
able accuracy from the moving platform of an aircraft. 
There is some question of whether this can be done at 
this time. Furthermore, Hercules can shoot down air- 
to-surface missiles (ASM) that come within its range. 
It is the only air-defense weapon that can engage and 
destroy ASMs of the Rascal type within and at altitudes 
up to 100,000 feet and at velocites in excess of Mach 
2. Since an ASM can operate above the capability of 
air-breathing systems (such as the ram-jet engines used 
by Bomarc), an air-defense missile must be used which 
is not dependent upon the earth’s atmosphere for oxy- 
gen. Hercules fulfills these requirements. Also, Her- 
cules’ radars have the capability of detecting and locking 
on the extremely small cross-sectional area of an ASM in 
flight. No other land-based air-defense weapon now op- 
erational or contemplated for operation is capable of 
engaging and destroying air-to-surface missiles. 

In this explanation of Hercules’ capabilities, there has 
been no intention of suggesting that the Nike family 
of weapons is perfect and the last word in missiles. On 
the contrary, the Army's missile builders take pride in 
the fact that they are building missiles that are useful 
and—improvable as the state of the art advances. There 
is no ground-to-air missile in existence in the Western 
world today with a better record in practice firings. 
Sixty-five per cent of the 190 test firings of Hercules 
have been successful. 


NTIL Mr. McElroy makes his decision, construction 

of all new defense missile sites has been halted. This 
means a delay, possibly a crucial one, in perfecting the 
air defenses of the United States. If it is eventually de- 
cided that Bomare should be used, Mr. McElroy could 
well consider the decision his predecessor made almost 
two years ago in the cases of the Jupiter IRBM and the 
land-based Talos SAM, and use it as a precedent. 

Mr. Wilson, it will be recalled, ruled that the Army 
could continue to produce Jupiter but that it would be 
turned over to the Air Force for operational use. At the 


LAST OF ITS TYPE 


Essentially, [Bomarc] is a high-performance, un- 
manned aircraft and is probably the last of its type. 
Future anti-missile missiles and hyper-performance anti- 
aircraft missiles will probably be rocket powered all the 
way. 
Missiles and Rockets 
28 July 1958 
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same time he ruled that the land-based version of the 
Navy's Talos would be the operational responsibility 
of the Army. 

If he follows this precedent Mr. McElroy would be 
well advised to give the Army operational control of 
Bomarc. This would be an orderly and sensible solution 
since all other operational land-based SAMs are Army 
weapons, and the USAF has had no experience in 
operating surface-to-air missiles. 

Such a decision would remove a cancerous irritant 
that affects Army-Air Force relationships, especially 
within the Continental Air Defense Command at Colo- 
rado Springs where a close and abiding understanding 
between services is essential. Here is a case where a 
wise and moderate roles decision by the Department 
of Defense would do more to cement good feeling than 
any amount of a-plague-on-both-your-houses exhorta 
tions or the threat of knocking heads together. 





THE ARMY IN LEBANON 


(Continued from page 24) 


Choueifat along the length of the massif the air was 
like spring in the Rockies. There is a freak of climate 
which blesses this portion of the Lebanese high ground. 

Soon after the sun rises the clouds gather thick just 
above the rooftops and trees and by noon a mist is 
falling on the park benches. It is like a heaven-sent 
canopy, which invariably lifts shortly after the sun 
goes down. The body breathes joyously in this at 
mosphere. 

But down in the bottoms, minutes from this Nirvana, 
General Gray's troops continued to sweat out a prob 
lem for the United States under a merciless sun, know 
ing no respite. The fault in the Lebanese summer cli 
mate isn’t that the heat is so intense or the sunlight 
so burning but that both are so lastingly monotonous. 
It is the same even griddle day after day, 
the sky, no breeze off the shore, 
dies. 


no cloud in 
until after the light 


The force tenting in the olives at Choueifat might 
have been less happy had it been aware of the contrast. 
One can but speculate. No matter the sun, it was a cool 
camp, air-conditioned by the hard-driving unity and 
spiritual resilience of willing men. 

One classic remark from the early ordeal of the camp 
is worth preserving. The day came when the force lost its 
first man by drowning. Of course, it was a shock. The 
commander got his officers together to break the news. 

He said to them: “ 
away from his buddy. That shouldn't happen. In this 
situation we all need one another.” 


[he man died because he strayed 


In time better object lessons and more eloquent words 
may come from out the Lebanon intervention. But as 
to the spirit which builds greatness in an Army, these 
will do. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


MSGT HARRY WERNER 


Some months ago at a Western post 
one cold Saturday morning, after the 
last file of the division parade passed 
the reviewing stand, the crowd of 
spectators began to break up. The 
throng of which I was a part was halted 
at an intersection by heavy vehicular 
trafic. Everyone was anxious to get 
out of the cold and snow and the air 
rang with remarks such as “Where 
are the MPs?”, “What a mess!” and 
others. The long wait was broken by a 
sergeant who stepped off the curb, 
walked to the center of the intersection, 
and began guiding and directing traffic. 
Within minutes the jam ended and 
the crowd crossed over. 

Having witnessed this incident and 
a few like it where noncommissioned 
officers took charge, I have concluded 
that the Army, from Secretary down, 
cannot give us prestige. Regulations 
may direct how a soldier will be paid, 
for instance, and others may serve 
as guides to administration. But where 
is the document that prescribes how a 
noncommissioned officer acquires pres- 
tige—that intangible quality he must 
earn himself? 

Many of us demand prestige with- 
out even appreciating its significance 
or purpose. The answer to the ques- 
tion, “What good is prestige?” is a 
simple one, provided you still believe 
we are the backbone of the Army. 

No leader, regardless of grade, can 
exert the moral Sad soldierly influence 
of the noncommissioned officer. That 
attribute is invaluable in promoting 
the Army’s tradition and mission. 
While many virtues surround the value 
of prestige, one must be considered 
outstanding, and can be applied only 
by the dedicated soldier. This is the 
belief that the United States Army, 
when the time comes, will be the 
salutingest and shootingest in the world. 

Along with saluting goes discipline, 
which needs no further comment. But 
the shooting is the ultimate that a 
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PRESTIGE MUST BE EARNED 


combat leader desires in his men. For 
the battle to pay off, it must be the 
culmination of what the young soldier 
learned in training and garrison from 
his noncommissioned leaders. The pres- 
tige the noncommissioned officer earned 
for himself among his men will be the 
thing that will serve him in a trying 
situation, when he must depend upon 
them to give him what he needs. 

Now every soldier knows the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. It 
is natural that in our everyday routines 
we do the things we know we must 
do, and ignore those that seem to con- 
cern other people. For the noncom- 
missioned officer who wants prestige 
that is not enough. If he would earn 
the prestige he demands he must seek 
out the right thing to do—and do it. 
Recall the traffic-directing sergeant. 
He couldn’t have been censured had 
he done nothing, but he saw the right 
thing to do—and he did it. His act 
brought prestige to his stripes. 

In more than nineteen years of serv- 
ice I have noted quite a few things 
that were done by the many noncom- 
missioned officers under whom I 
served. They knew the meaning of 
prestige. Their conduct supplied the 
answers to the questions that follow, 
and is worthy of emulation. 

Are you willing to forget your spe- 
cialized job and jump into a breach? 
Do you attack your assignments with 
enthusiasm, in the spirit that you do 





This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
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notice that the rate of payment de- 
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them because you want to, not because 
you have to? Are you sincere in your 
dealings? Can the general, the lieuten- 
ant, and the private take you at your 
word? Do you allow family affairs, 
your drinking, your women, your debts, 
to become matters of official concern? 
Do you attend religious services with 
your family, and participate in post 
functions? Are you part of the Army 
family? Did you welcome that new 
man to your unit or office, and make 
him feel he’s just the guy you've been 
waiting for? How about your sense of 
humor? Can you relax yourself and 
your men? Do you ever forget your 
rank and pick up that stray piece of 
paper that mars the appearance of your 
area? 

It seems to me two disturbing things 
enter into any discussion of noncom- 
missioned prestige. First is the compro- 
mise. Compromise your stripes, and any 
good you have done will be interred 
with your bones. Many of us complain 
that we are not accorded prestige. “The 
kids in today’s Army have no respect 
for their noncommissioned officers.” If 
we examine ourselves closely we may 
find that quite a few of the complainers 
are at fault. A simple example is 
the otherwise good, sharp noncommis- 
sioned officer who carries his experi- 
ence of the night before back to duty 
next day. A boozy breath or a lipsticked 
shirt brings the night's frolic to every- 
one’s attention. When that happens, 
the noncommissioned officer, along with 
his stripes and his authority, is com- 
promised. The making like a noncom- 
missioned officer is vacuous and hollow. 
Do I mean to imply we live in glass 
houses? I certainly do. It’s when our 
escapades, our sloppy appearance, our 
derelictions, become matters of concern 
to the people upstairs and downstairs 
that our prestige takes a nose dive. 

I am also disturbed by the officer 
who can’t be bothered. Too often the 
lieutenant is concerned about what 
the captain thinks of him; the captain 
worries about what the major thinks; 
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and so on up the line. But it seems 
to me that some officers give little 
thought to what their men think of 
their noncommissioned officers. No 
doubt the time-honored regulation that 
no enlisted man may punish another is 
a meritorious one. But too often the 
noncommissioned officer, acting in the 
best of tradition and within the scope 
of his office, meets contempt, insub- 
ordination and, on occasion, downright 
disobedience. Action by the command- 
er on the noncommissioned officer’s re- 
port sometimes lags. The old saying, 
“back up your noncoms,” may be 
redundant, but that is where many 
commanders fail, especially in the case 
of a habitual offender. 

Too many commanders clamor for 
good noncommissioned officers, but 
precious few make an effort to back 
them up and thereby aid in maintain- 
ing their prestige. Such failure can 
lead to all sorts of occurrences. I'll cite 
one. 

A few months ago a soldier, ordered 
to perform a proper task, assaulted his 


SFC EARL O. CULVER 


O far as my Army career is concerned, 

Time has always been against me. 
Queen Victoria was still alive that day 
in 1898 when I was born on a little 
lowa farm. 

I always wanted to be a soldier. In 
my dreams I led my schoolmates around 
the schoolyard with a wooden sword 
on my shoulder. But I never com- 
manded a formation of my schoolmates. 
They commanded me. I was the young- 
est and smallest among them. 

Now I am a veteran of three wars, 
and I might as well have carried a 
wooden sword through all of them. I 
was too young to fight in the First 
World War, too old for World War II; 
but for the Korea unpleasantness I 
was just right. 

The Armistice was signed in 1918 
while I was still in the equivalent of 
our OCS at Camp Pike, Arkansas. So 
I finished college, took a commission 
as second lieutenant in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, and began teaching 
school. 

After twenty vears of civilian teach- 
ing I was ordered to extended active 
duty as a captain early in 1941] and as- 
signed as instructor in the ROTC at 
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supervisor. When the incident was re- 
ported to the unit commander he 
said, “Forget it; he’ll be leaving in two 
weeks.” Five of this unit’s noncom- 
missioned officers wrongfully tried the 
offender by kangaroo court. To make 
a long story short, a soldier got a 
working over and five noncommis- 
sioned officers were tried by court- 
martial. This commander's lack of ac- 
tion, among other things, didn’t con- 
tribute to their prestige, although their 
acquittal may have restored some of 
the damage. 

But the back-up, or lack of it, is not 
the true gage of whether a noncom- 
missioned officer's prestige must be re- 


spected. While the failure to back up 
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WOE TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


my own university. In the Army you're 
nearly always teaching at or attending 
a school. My military experience hes 
been no exception. 

When World War II came | was a 
major, and asked for duty that would 
send me overseas. I was too old, accord- 
ing to personnel policies, and so wound 
up as Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at a military school in St. 
Louis. There in 1945 I applied for a 
commission in the Regular Army. Again 
I was too old—by exactly seven days. 

After occupation duty in Japan, | 
went back to my old college for an- 
other tour of ROTC duty until Ko- 
rea. Apparently I wasn’t too old for 
this fight, for I landed in Korea in the 
fall of 1950. 

I was a lieutenant colonel then, but 
I might as well have carried a wooden 
sword in that conflict. Oh, yes, I was 
shot at once. One dark night tracers 
crossed the road in front of my jeep. 

My driver asked, “What'll I do?” 

I answered, “Step on it!” He did, 
we got away, and no one was hurt. 

After Korea, I served as Troop In- 
formation and Education Officer at 
a couple of posts. I was at Fort Carson, 
Colorado, when Time caught up with 
me again in 1955. 


definitely undermines our prestige quo- 
tient, we must not acquire the attitude 
of “to hell with it.” Swallow hard and 
keep yourself the dedicated soldier. 
Always feel that “the wings will fit and 
the harp will be in tune.” 

“Duty, Honor, Country”’—not for a 
moment do I believe the significance of 
those three words is reserved for the 
graduates of the Armys trade school. 
Every noncommissioned officer has as 
much stake in them as Grant, MacAr- 
thur, Taylor or Colin Kelly. If we 
demand prestige, let's first learn its 
established standards. There is no more 
fitting place to start than by learning 
the true meaning of “Duty, Honor, 
Country,” and acting accordingly. 
We'll need nothing more. 


Master Sergeant Harry Werner is 
presently serving in the G4 Section, 
U. S. Eighth Army in Korea. In his 
nineteen years of service he had twelve 
as a warrant officer and served in the 
JAGC and participated in reviewing 


war crime trials at Munich, Germany. 


Once more I was too old. New regu 
lations required that a Reserve lieuten 
ant colonel who could not accumulate 
twenty years of active duty before 
reaching fifty-five must be separated. 
Since I was already fifty-seven and five 
years short of the required twenty, | 
was out. 

Believing me qualified for special 
jobs of a critical nature, my command- 
er, a major general, requested that I be 
retained. Apparently, the commander 
of Fifth Army approved. Never- 
theless, I have in my files a good ex- 
ample of how to say No. This letter 
is signed by The Adjutant General of 
the Army. I really like his last para- 
graph: ‘ ‘This adverse decision should 
not be construed as any reflection on 
the character of Colonel Culver’s mili- 
tary service. On the contrary, his per- 
formance of duty while a member of 
the United States Army reflects great 
credit upon himself as an individual 
and also upon the military service.” 

So I was separated. But I’m not grip 
ing. Many officers with records like 
mine were separated before and after 
I was. I have no quarrel with the 
Army; only with Time. Officers elimi 
nated after July 1956 are entitled to 
readjustment pay. | was out too early 
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for that, so that Ol’ Devil Time cost 
me more than five thousand dollars. 

I could have gone back to teaching, 
but 1 was hostage to Time still. Having 
married a bit late, 1 had two daughters 
in grade school. Civilian teaching of- 
fered neither an adequate income nor 
promise of retirement pay. By serving 
for five more years | could get in 
twenty years of active duty and then 
retire on seventy-five per cent of a 
lieutenant colonel’s pay. (I hope legis- 
lation doesn’t change before then!) So, 
on the day after separation | enlisted 
aS a master sergeant. 

| wondered how things would go. I 
hadn't been an enlisted man since De- 
cember 1918. Because I had taught 
most of my life, I requested and re- 
ceived assignment to ROTC. Here I 
am once more, teaching youngsters. 
Contrary to an old belief, the Army 


doesn’t always put square pegs into 





Clausewitz. 


ON WAR 


TRANSLATED BY 
O. S. MATTHIJS JOLLES 


No military student is educated, 
no officer is competent for higher 
command or staff duties, until he 
has read and re-read On War. 

Clausewitz's clear, penetrating 
comments on the nature and con- 
duct of war are as vital now as 
they were in his own time, and as 
they will be a century from now. 
His thinking and his logic have 
influenced every war fought in the 
20th Century. 

You owe it to yourself and to 
your career to read Clausewitz— 
not just so you can recite his princi- 
ples, but so that they'll became part 
of your thinking, automatically ap- 
plied to the problems you'll face in 
your military career. 

The Jolles translation of Clause- 
witz is the modern translation— 
the version that clarifies the doubts 
and ambiguities of previous efforts 
to put Vom Kriege in English. 
This is also the on/y edition now 
in print in English. 

Order your copy now, for your 
permanent reference library. 


$5.00 
COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











round holes. 

Before I enlisted, | sometimes won- 
dered how | might adjust to taking 
orders from young captains and lieu- 
tenants. Had I known this modern 
Army of the United States a little bet- 
ter, | need not have worried. It’s an un- 
usual Army and a great one. After all, 
it is made up of men—most of them 
good men—who are led by some of the 
finest officers our country has ever pro- 
duced. 

Perhaps I should mention that be- 
fore my active service began in 1941, 
I had taught for eleven years at a pri- 
vate military academy. I introduced to 
Ricut and Lerr Face boys who are 
now colonels. During my more than 
thirty years of teaching in and out of 
the Army, I hope I have played some 
small part in developing the leadership 
under which I now serve. 

Thanks to the tact, the understand- 
ing, and the kindliness of our officers, 
I have experienced no embarrassment 
or humiliation as an enlisted soldier. 

I'll give one example. 

Wearing my new master sergeant’s 
stripes, | w walked into Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital near Denver. A major was 
sitting in the lobby. Seeing me, he 
sprang to his feet with “Hello, Colonel 
Culver!” 

We talked for quite a while about 
Fort Carson and the people we knew 
there. He remained standing all the 
time, and kept calling me “Sir.” I 
didn’t invite his attention to the chev- 
rons on my sleeve. Perhaps I didn’t 
think of it. He never mentioned my 
new rank either, but he could see. 

He might have given me a bad time. 
At Fort Carson I had often inspected 
his battalion and usually found some- 
thing wrong. Yet, he taught me a bit 
more about the United States Army. 
From his standpoint, I had not changed. 
From the summit of my years, I was 
still aware of his respect. Courtesy was 
an integral part of his training and it 
would not be submerged by my change 
to a lower rank. And at the time, 
neither of us saw anything unusual in 
our meeting. Just two soldiers glad to 
see each other. 

I am now a master sergeant (SFC, 
E-7, at this writing) and have been for 
three years. From 1922 to 1940, I 
served many short terms of active duty 
as an officer, Second lieutenants saluted 
me for more than thirty years. Now 
I salute them. 

Before most of my old officer friends 
had been transferred, I often went 


back to Fort Carson and wandered into 
some of the headquarters offices. Ma- 
jors, lieutenant colonels, and even colo- 
nels, rose and greeted me as always. 
They ignored my enlisted man’s stripes. 

I would sit down, have a smoke, 
and tell tales. When I left, I usually 
rendered a proper military salute. They 
grinned and returned it unless they 
reached out to shake hands. After all, 
they were soldiers too. But with their 
salute they would often say something 
like, “You old reprobate, don’t forget 
to come back.” Colonels shouldn’t call 
a master sergeant an old reprobate. 

Over me, officially, in my job to- 
day are several young captains, majors, 
and officers of higher grades. They ad- 
vise me; sometimes I advise them. We 
work together. They treat me better 
than I was ever treated as a lieutenant 
colonel. My age may have something 
to do with their attitude, but I know 
it's more than that. There is a certain 
greatness in the soul of the United 
States Army. 

Occasionally I take a bantering about 
my age. My commanding officer, a 
colonel, is the worst offender. He 
doesn’t have much on me there, for 
he’s not many years younger than I. 
However, he claims he found in my 
records an account of my first repri- 
mand: a gig for irregularity at retreat 
inspection—buffalo manure on my 
musket. 

Some time ago I received a letter 
from a retired officer who was my first 
commander in this present assignment. 
In that letter he mentioned my “ad- 
justment” to enlisted status. 

I didn’t have much adjustment to 
make. If there was any adjustment, it 
was by the officers with whom I work. 
To them, courtesy is just as important 
going downward as upward. They 
know that every soldier must learn to 
use his weapon. They also know that 
an officer's weapon is men-—still the 
greatest weapon of them all. These 
dedicated young officers of our Army 
know how to use that weapon. 

Thanks to them, there has been 
very little “woe” in my time as a ser- 
geant. 


Sergeant First Class Earl O. Culver 
is on duty with the Army ROTC at 
Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. Before being called to 
active duty in 1941, he was head of 
the English Department at St. Johns 
Military Academy, Delafield, Wiscon- 
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irons in the Fire 


Rotodyne To Be Built in U. S. 


The high-performance Rotodyne aircraft, 
made by Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. in Britain, 
will be built in the U. S. under license to 
Kaman Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. 
Rotodyne accomplishes vertical flight by four 





Handy Package Transportation 


A self-contained Teletypewriter Communi- 
cations Center, weighing only 1400 Ibs., in- 
cluding its 350 lb. aluminum shelter, has been 
flight tested at Fort Devens. The rugged, heli- 
copter-transportable shelter, designed to reduce 
the weight and increase the utility and efficien- 
cy of tactical ground systems, was developed 
by Craig Systems, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


Teletypewriter Communica- 
tions Center, lifted by H-34 
helicopter to forward area. 
goes into operation short- 
ly after helicopter landing. 
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1000-lb. thrust pressure jets mounted on the 
rotor blade tips. Forward flight is powered 
by two 3500 hp gas turbines driving two pro- 
pellers. The aircraft carries 48 passengers or 
a 12,000 payload at a demonstrated cruising 
speed of 185 mph. Ability to land in confined 
areas heretofore restricted to helicopter opera- 
tions, without requiring prepared landing 
sites, makes Rotodyne a useful vehicle for fast 
transportation of troops and military cargo. 


“Airsteel” for Rockets 


A high-strength steel alloy for missiles and 
rockets called “‘airsteel’” has been introduced 
by United States Steel Corp. The metal, 
which develops a tensile strength of 280,000 
Ibs. per sq. in., is cooled in air and then 
tempered. Most other alloy steels require 
quenching in oil or salt bath for tempering. 
The new steel has a tensile strength six times 
that used in auto bodies and is particularly 
suitable in missile applications. 


Army Seminole Weather Plane 


In another step toward all-weather capabili- 
ty in the air, the Beechcraft L-23D is the 
first Army plane to be equipped with a RCA 
weather avoidance radar system. By detecting 
and displaying a picture of turbulent weather 
as far as 80 miles away, the system enables 
a pilot to avoid storm areas with a minimum 
of detouring. The plane also is capable of 
navigational terrain mapping. It will be 
evaluated by the Army Aviation Board at Fort 
Rucker for operational suitability. 


Something New in Bridgework 


Army Engineer R&D Laboratories, Fort 
Belvoir, are conducting structural tests on four 
experimental all-welded aluminum truss panels 
for a military tactical bridge. It is anticipated 
that the truss components, fabricated by Alu- 
minum Co. of America, will support a 60-ton 
tank load on about a 90-foot span. Results of 
the structural tests are expected to indicate the 
feasibility of welded aluminum truss panels 
for heavy military loads and to furnish data 
for more specific design criteria. 


War Game 


A new, realistic war game set, called ‘Tac- 
tics II,” is now available to amateur and pro- 
fessional strategists and tacticians from the 
Avalon Hill Co., 305 Gun Rd., Baltimore 27, 
Md. at $4.95. The game is described a “chess- 


like, all skill war game . . . played in almost 


every nation in the world . . . every prin- 
ciple of war applies. . . .” Kit includes 28” 
by 22” mapboard, unit counters, and 32-page 
instruction booklet 





See It Now Guard Training 


Closed circuit TV was used for the first 
time recently in the training of Pennsylvania 
National Guardsmen. While troops of the 
111th RCT played their roles in a frontal 
attack on a rifle company in defense, their 
fellow guardsmen sat in open bleachers watch- 
ing the maneuver on a ‘TV screen. Closed cir- 
cuit TV has great potential as a training de- 
vice, and applications in combat for surveil 
lance of enemy forces. The remote controlled, 
portable Philco Industrial Television (ITV) 
equipment weighs less than 70 Ibs. and the 
ITV camera is small enough to fit in a brief 
case. 


Philco ITV camera picks up the 
“battle picture” and relays the 
scene to troops watching TV screen. 
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HOT SPARKS 


The Army's Pershing medium range ballistic 
missile is undergoing a speedup in development 
by the Martin Co. Is estimated that the lead 
time for Pershing—the interval between the 
first design and production—has been slashed 
by 60 per cent. The two-stage Pershing is 
described as having a selective range, depend- 
ing upon the mission involved. Its new rubber- 
base solid propellant is expected to result in 
improved reliability, greater simplicity and 
savings in weight and size 


Republic Aviation Corp. has announced 
that it is beginning a $35 million research 
and development program to intensify de- 
velopment of the advanced forms of air- 
craft, missiles and spacecraft called for in 
the aeronautical industry's transition to 
astronautics. The four year program was 
inaugurated to develop new, sophisticated 
forms of aircraft, to develop new families 
of missiles and missile systems as yet un- 
charted, and to stimulate design of manned 
vehicles for space travel. 


Two new special tractors designed to meet 
future needs of Army Engineers, which can 
be air transported and dropped, have been de- 
veloped by the Engineer R&D Laboratories at 
Fort Belvoir. The lighter and smaller vehicles 
are designed for increased mobility, reduction 
in types of vehicles, and reduced logistical 
support. A rubber-tired version ballastable all- 
purpose tractor (BAT) is capable of perform- 
ing dozing and prime moving operations with 
twice the work potential of present day ma- 
chines the same size. 
night vision device enabling 
troops to see military objectives, with the 
aid of light from the stars, has been de- 
veloped by Army Engineer R&D Labora- 
tories. Known as the “Cascaded Photo- 
sensitive Image Intensifier,” the new device 
differs from other night vision aids, gather- 
ing reflected starlight or diffused light 
from skyglow falling upon the objective. 
It then intensifies the diffused light to pro- 
duce a distinguishable image. 


A new 


A completely transistorized instrument sys- 
tem is being developed for a nuclear power 
reactor for the Army's cold weather training 
station at Fort Greely, Alaska, by General Elec- 
tric Co. The primary nuclear system for the 
station will be supplied by ALCO Products, 
Inc. Schenectady, N. Y. Prime contractor for 
the project is Peter Kiewit Sons Co. of 
Omaha. The station will be the first nuclear 
power facility in Alaska. 


The development of “hear and see’’ sys- 
tems for faster procedures in aircraft main- 
tenance, without sacrificing quality control, 
has resulted in a saving of more than 14,- 
000 man-hours in five months at Fort 
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Benning. In the system, an aircraft in- 
spector, using a throat mike and 1 lb. port- 
able dictaphone tape recorder, indicates 
discrepancies discovered. The taped in- 
formation is then played back for transfer 
to a work sheet and finally to a mechanic. 
A complementary system employs an X-ray 
machine which seeks out aircraft deficien- 
cies for interpretation by mechanics. 


In a demonstration of transportability, an 
Army HERCULES ground-to-air guided mis- 
sile recently was flown from Texas in an Air 
Force Globemaster to take part in test firings 
in Florida. 


A fully transistorized portable color TV 
system that can be operated from auto- 
type storage batteries, has been devcloped 
experimentally by RCA. The system, de- 
signed for closed circuit applications in 
military field reconnaissance as well as in 
other fields, employs two compact units 
totaling only 65 Ibs. 


A Signal Corps contract with the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. will pro- 
vide for a rugged version of mobile weather 
radar. The equipment will be installed in 
standard military trailers and will feature de- 
mountable antenna. The antenna reflector will 
be constructed 


of sectionalized lightweight 


spun aluminum, 


Aero Service Corp., Phila. is offering a 
brochure describing how geodesy, geo- 
physics, special earth models and analogs 
might aid advanced technical studies and 
projects. The brochure goes into mapping 
of jungle and desert areas, exploration and 
surveying with new electronic instruments 
and reconnaissance and detailed mapping 
for highways and industrial areas. 


A contract extending production of radar 
beacons for the Army Signal Corps has been 
awarded to Avion division of ACF Industries 
Inc. The follow-on contract covers continued 





Turbine-powered Sikorsky S-62, world's first 
amphibious helicopter, hits the choppy wa- 
ters of Long Island Sound in a power-off 
landing. The 10- to 12-passenger S-62 is 
undergoing a series of rough water tests. 


production of x-band beacons, used in missiles 
and missile drone test firings to extend the 
tracking range of ground radar. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has entered the 
field of ground support equipment for mis- 
siles and aircraft with establishment of its 
Special Products branch at its Marietta, 
Ga. Division. The new branch will produce 
missile airframe sub-assemblies, special 
purpose trailers, and other ground support 
equipment. 


Army Ordnance has awarded a one-year 
$21,000 grant to Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology for basic research on “Crystal Studies 
of Explosives,” designed to lead to develop- 
ment of new explosives. 


High speed transmission of digital data 
from magnetic tape over voice quality tele- 
phone circuits is offered by the Collins 
Radio Co., Burbank, Calif. Combination of 
the company’s Kinetape Converter and its 
Kineplex Data System produces 300 char- 
per second and is adaptable to 
either IBM or Univac tapes. 


acters 


““Math-O-Matic,” a 224 page book of ma- 
thematical tables, is available from R/B 
crafters, 1642 Fairmont Ave., Phila. 30, Pa. 
at $5.95. Prepared in West Germany, the book 
of tables offers rapid fire solution of math 
problems. 


A series of zero power reactor experi- 
ments which will be conducted under con- 
tract with the Corps of Engineers has been 
initiated by the Martin Co. 


An unclassified edition of the annual Reg/s- 
ter of Planned Mobilization Producers is 
now available to the public for the first time 
through DOD. The register lists about 18,000 
plants with whom the services plan for mili- 
tary production in war emergency. The 1958 
is available through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


edition 


ARPA Director Roy W. Johnson has an- 
nounced that the Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command has been authorized to 
let a feasibility study contract with General 
Dynamics Corporation’s General Atomic 
Division. The investigation will deal with 
development of a new concept of propul- 
sion employing controlled nuclear explo- 
sions. 


A clearing house for collectors of em- 
broidered emblems will be established by 
the A-B Emblem Corp. of 519-523 30th 
St., Union City, N. J. The clearing house 
will keep records of emblem collectors in 
the U. S., facilitate exchanges, and sponsor 
national exhibits of emblems. 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Army Aviation in Korea 


OPERATION GRASSHOPPER: A History of Army 
Aviation in Combat in Korea 
By Dario Politella 
Robert R. Longo Company, 1958 
216 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.95 
Reviewed by 
Lr. Cot. THomas O. Morrow, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, USA Aviation Center, 
who has been associated with the 


Army Aviation program since 1942. 


The historical source material for this 
book, as the author states, is derived from 
his personal notes while serving as an 
information officer and courier pilot in 
Korea. From these come the background 
of war on which Lieutenant Politella 
profusely spreads the numerous anecdotes 
of Army aviators flying, cursing and dy- 
ing up and down that bloody peninsula 
from 1950 into 1953. 

As the first account of the daring and 
ingenuity of Army aviators in old air- 
plane “spares” in all kinds of weather and 
under all sorts of conditions of terrain and 
combat, this book does a good job. The 
anecdotes, names, commendations and 
events will bring back forgotten incidents 
to those who fought there, whether on 
the ground or in the air. But most par- 
ticularly, this book is for Army aviators 
who were there or who had buddies there. 

The sketches by Dan V. Cavliere and 
Robert R. Longo are excellent, and the 
book’s design, layout and binding are 
attractive. The chronology of events and 
the interesting “Album” of vocabulary 
and snapshots in the appendices add 
much to the text. In addition, cross-index- 
ing provides a ready reference to the hap- 
penings, persons and battles involved. 

While the author admittedly is some- 
what sketchy in relating his story to mili- 
tary movements and strategy, he does 
write of his primary subject with the 
flavor of authenticity. In fact, had he as 
strongly related the military facts with 
the specific personal stories, as he did 
the narratives with the particular aviators 
who experienced them, Operation Grass- 
hopper would be military history of the 
first order. 

Nevertheless, this book is a first in its 
own right by telling the heroic story of 
Army aviators “from aggression to armi- 
stice.” The story needed to be told, and 
this author is to be praised for his indus- 
try and skill in assembling so many 
anecdotes about the grass-hopping, hill- 
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skimming men who carried the job 
through against great odds. General Mark 
W. Clark endorses the book in his fore- 


word. 


Failure of Sea Lion 


OPERATION SEA LION: German Plans for the 
Invasion of England, 1939-1942 
By Ronald Wheatley 
Oxford University Press, 1958 
201 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $7.00 


Reviewed by 

Lr. Cor: H. A. Dewererp, USAR, a 
former Associate Editor of this maga 
zine, former Professor of History at 
the University of Missouri and author 
of many articles on WWII. 


Under the code name Sea Lion, Hit- 
ler’s staffs prepared several plans for the 
invasion of England during World War 
II. These were actual war plans and were 
at one time seriously intended. For many 
reasons, however, they were never put 
into effect. These plans are described and 
analyzed in this compact, well-organized 
and heavily documented book which grew 
out of a special study prepared for the 
United Kingdom’s official series of mili- 
tary histories. The story has been told 
many times, but it has never been pre- 
sented so convincingly. Mr. Wheatley 
has subjected every part of the German 
plans to careful scrutiny and his conclu- 
sions about their inappropriateness to the 
situation in the summer of 1940 can 
hardly be questioned. 

It was Hitler’s unwillingness to wait, 
his impatience after the sweeping victories 
in Poland, Norway, Holland and France 
wkich led him to abandon the early 
German plans for starving England by air 
and sea attacks on her shipping. Had 
Hitler avoided war with the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and had he 
concentrated Germany’s resources on a 
blockade of England, a favorable result 
could almost have been guaranteed. But it 
would have taken a long time, and Der 
Fiihrer would not wait. He abandoned a 
strategy of attrition for one of annihilation 
and prepared plans for the invasion. These 
plans could not be implemented for three 
reasons: Germany failed to gain air su 
periority over the invasion area; her air 
attacks on the British economy and mo- 
rale failed; and the German Navy, de- 
pleted by the Norwegian campaign, was 
unable to ferry the army across the 
Channel. When failure became apparent 


late in 1940, Hitler turned his attention 
to the east. By this time Sea Lion was 
dead. 

There is new evidence in this book 
about the extensiveness of German prepa 
rations to carry out the invasion of Eng- 
land. Barges were brought up from all 
over Europe and hastily converted into 
landing craft. Tanks were modified to 
operate under water, mines pre-posi- 
tioned, troops exercised, and staffs briefed. 
Even Himmler got into the act with de 
tailed plans for rounding up resistance 
leaders and for setting up Gestapo centers 
in the leading British cities. 

The invasion project caused a serious 
dislocation of the German war effort and 
economy. It strained the resources of the 
German navy and prevented a full 
fledged attack on British shipping. It 
caused delays in the programs of the 
army and the air force. Most important of 
all, it led Hitler to abandon the strategy 
of exhaustion against England in favor of 
an adventurous strategy of attack on the 
USSR and war with the United States. 
These strange and unnecessary acts sealed 
the doom of the Third Reich. 

This is an excellent account, full of de 
tailed information, and it makes a real 
contribution to the history of World War 
II. 


Communist Seizure of Power 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By Alan Moorehead 
Harper & Brothers, 1958 


301 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 


teviewed by 

Cor. ‘Cuartes W. McCarrny, USA 
retired, who has been long associated 
with AUSA and its predecessors, and 
a student of Communist techniques. 


Two great historical events of the first 
half of the twentieth century have been 
much talked about and written about, 
and what has been written has been wide 
ly read. Yet, despite all this there is a 
pathetic lack of knowledge on the part 
of people who should know the causes, 
the chronology of events and the roles 
and aspirations of the principal actors. 
The events to w hich I reter are the Rus 
sian Revolution and the Spanish Civil 
War. 

We are constantly reminded that cer- 
tain events are “too recent for history,” 
yet we yearn for a historical presentation 
of the actions that occurred during our 
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lifetime—actions which, while distantly 
removed from our shores, definitely in- 
fluence our lives. We might submit to 
this decision regarding the Spanish Civil 
War because feeling in certain quarters 
is still warmed by actual participation 
as well as proximity, but for the Russian 
Revolution there is little time left for 
many of us who, in our youth or ado- 
lescence, read the headlines with wide- 
eyed wonder and have lived with the 
result ever since. 

Fortunately for this generation, a most 
adequate job has been done on the most 
important of the two events by Alan 
Moorehead, whose Gallipoli was such an 
outstanding contribution to military litera- 
ture. The unusual circumstances in which 
his book came to be written invite the 
reader and give an atmosphere of authen- 
ticity to the result. 

In the preface the author tells of an 
extraordinary job of research done by Dr. 
Stefan T. Possony (not unknown to 
readers of ARMY) and associates on the 
records of the German Foreign Office 
which became available after World War 
II. After struggling along with limited 
funds this group obtained the financial 
support of Life magazine. Life in turn 
asked Mr. Moorehead to do a full-length 
book based on this information plus other 
available sources. 

It is difficult to handle the chronology 
of the Russian Revolution and at the 
same time bring into the action many of 
the principals who made but small con- 
tribution until those crowded days be- 
tween March and November 1917. Yet 
Mr. Moorehead makes the reader aware 
of their presence as they wait off-stage. 
When they enter they adjust well to the 
continuity of the story. 

There is just enough of a background 
of Russian history, and while much of 
the material is drawn from the old Ger- 
man Foreign Office files, this source is 
not overplayed. It is fed into the action 
with a complete absence of smugness 
which might have crept in since the au- 
thor knows he has new information. 


One cannot expect a definitive history 
of the Russian Revolution in 285 pages, 
and the action from March through No- 
vember is largely confined to Petrograd 
(formerly St. Petersburg, now Leningrad) 
with brief references to Moscow and the 
reactions of the army at the front. The 
failures on the part of Kerensky and his 
ministers and of the army’s senior ofhcers 
to rally support from the troops to crush 
the Bolsheviki are recited. But how the 
army at the front was drawn into this 
whirlpool when the Bolsheviki controlled 
only a portion of Petrograd remains un- 


| told. Mr. Moorehead concedes that mili- 


tary success might well have averted 
revolution but with so many forces op- 
posed and so many obstacles in its way 
it hadn’t a chance. 


The reaction of Moscow to this book, 
if any, should be most interesting. Len- 
in’s preparation and participation often 
has been attributed to German efforts to 
foment revolution in Russia in order to 
hasten victory, and as often has been de- 
nied by the Communists. Now this book 
discloses sources that prove conclusively 
that German scheming and money made 
a considerable contribution to Bolshevik 
success. To quote from the book’s jacket, 
“We see that from the Finland Station 
to Berchtesgaden and Buchenwald, to 
Korea, to Hungary is a very short, straight 
road,” which, one might add, has not 
yet reached a dead end. 


Who Lost Gettysburg? 


DEATH OF A NATION 
By Clifford Dowdey 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958 
393 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
May. Gen. E. J. Srackrpore, PaNG, Re- 
tired, Harrisburg (Pa.) publisher and 
author of books on the Fredericksburg 
and Gettysburg campaigns. 


Death of a Nation, a literate and in- 
teresting account of Lee’s second invasion 
of the North, is easy reading for the 
most part and appears to be based on a 
very detailed research, but the narrative 
is highly opinionated and lacks convic- 
tion in its labored effort to prove the 
author’s thesis that Lee lost Gettysburg 
largely because President Davis failed to 
give him a free rein; because Longstreet 
sulked and procrastinated as the result 
of Lee’s tacit refusal to adopt his strate- 
gic and tactical proposals; and because 
two new corps commanders (Ewell and 
A. P. Hill) together with Jeb Stuart and 
a number of division and brigade com- 
manders, fell short of measuring up to 
expectations. The reader gets the impres- 
sion, for example, that Lee was seriously 
handicapped because Davis deprived him 
of troops needed for the invasion; yet 
75,000 Confederates fought 100,000 
Federals at Gettysburg, whereas at Chan- 
cellorsville, only a few weeks before, Lee 
had soundly trounced Hooker’s 120,000- 
man army with only 60,000. 

Practically all his important subordi- 
nates failed Lee at one stage or another, 
according to the author, and certain divi- 
sion and brigade commanders are pic- 
tured as ineffective in unaccustomed bat- 
tle commands because of recent promo- 
tions, conveniently ignoring the fact that 
such a situation is not unusual in a fight- 
ing army and was equally true of Meade’s 
army. More perceptive writers have recog- 
nized the greatness of Lee without throw- 
ing all the blame on others, and Lee 
himself attributed the defeat to his own 
mistaken belief that his army. was in- 
vincible, without casting aspersions on 
his subordinates. 
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The reader has to search assiduously to 
determine that the Army of the Potomac 
was other than a passive observer of the 
Confederate action. After all, Meade and 
his army did chalk up a few worthwhile 
feats, not the least of which was the con- 
summate skill with which the Union 
commander repeatedly shifted his troops 
to critical points to meet Lee’s thrusts on 
the second and third days. Nor is there 
even a passing recognition of the signif- 
icant role played by the Federal cavalry 
in screening Meade’s concentration, in 
diverting Stuart’s cavalry from a direct 
approach to the battlefield from Han- 
over, and in blocking Stuart’s effort to 
crash Meade’s rear from a position sever- 
al miles east of Gettysburg on the after- 
noon of the third day. 

While Hill, Ewell and Stuart are 
charged with substantially contributing 
to the Confederate failure, the author’s 
heavy guns are trained on Longstreet, 
“whose ideas on strategy were vaporous 
and primitive.” Extended treatment is 
given to the clash of wills between Lee 
and Longstreet, with Old Pete on the 
receiving end in the role of an insubordi- 
nate obstructionist whose recalcitrance 
was a major cause of Lee’s defeat. Un- 
mentioned in the one-sided presentation 
of the diametric strategic viewpoints of 
the two generals are the well-known facts 
that Lee pre-empted Longstreet’s respon- 
sibility for making a reconnaissance of the 
Federal position to be attacked on the 
second day, assigned a staff officer to 
lead his divisions to their jump-off posi- 
tion, and ignored the corps commander 
when personally instructing McLaws 
where to place his division for the at- 
tack. Without exonerating Longstreet, 
who certainly did sulk and drag his feet, 
that able general may have had some 
justification for resentment at-what he 
considered cavalier treatment at the hands 
of his, commanding general. 

In discussing Lee’s plan of action for 
the second day, and in the course of his 
lengthy and. detailed criticism of Long- 
street, the author, with an airy wave of 
his pen, lightly dismisses the considered 
judgment of many experienced military 
men who today believe that Longstreet’s 
plan might well have succeeded. Toward 
the end of his diatribe the author has 
this to say: 

“According to Longstreet, he urged 
Lee to try ‘slipping around’ to Meade’s 
left, southward, and interposing their 
army in a strong position between Wash- 
ington and the Federals. The number of 
latter-day supporters of this alleged plan 
is amazing in view of some elementary 
considerations. 

“There is a scarcity of strong positions 
between Gettysburg and Washington; 
there were the hazards of supplying the 
army while in contact with the enemy; 
and there was the extreme difficulty of 
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Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month 
preceding our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current 
literature a monthly check list of the most important, useful and potential- 
ly popular books. Full reviews of some of these books may appear in this 
or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the 


Combat Forces Book Service. 


THE CADET. By Cadet B. K. Jervell, Jr. 
West Point Publishers, 1958. 64 Pages; 
$1.00. Sixty-four very funny animal pho- 
tographs satiring cadet life, as seen from 
the inside of USMA. Follows the pattern 
of the usual “zoo” collections. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, 1957. Edited by 
Paul E. Zinner. Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
463 Pages; Index; $6.00. Major treaties, 
agreements, diplomatic notes, communi- 
qués, policy statements and public speeches 
bearing on our world relations, otherwise 
located only by lengthy research. 


INFANTRY UNIT LEADER’S GUIDE. 
By Major Charles Multop and Captain Wil- 
liam G. Barrett. Military Service Publish- 
ing Company, 1958. 182 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $2.50. New and revised third edi- 
tion, brought up to June 1958, of a 
pocket-sized guide that covers training of 
units from squad to company in attack 
and defense, as well as assault-gun, recon 
and weapons platoons, mortar battery, and 
employment of APCs. 


NATO AND THE FUTURE OF EU- 
ROPE. By Ben T. Moore, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 263 Pages; Maps; Index; $4.50. 
Discusses the revolution in military tech- 
nology, particularly the role of nuclear 
weapons, and the changing functions of 
nations; unprecedented problems that con- 
front NATO nations in their joint search 
for security. 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE: Ed- 
ucation and the Future of America. 
Doubleday & Company, 1958. 49 Pages; 
Illustrated; $.75. The volume on Ameri- 
can education in the Rockefeller Report. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, 1939- 
1942. By G. Hermon Gill. Angus & Rob- 
ertson, 1958. 686 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index. The part played by RAN on every 
ocean and particularly in the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Indian and Pacific 
Ends with! the surviving ships on the 
Australian Station again and the Japanese 
dominating half the Pacific and the seas 
north of Australia 


making such a maneuver effective with 
Ewell’s corps deployed for action three 
miles to the northeast, the cavalry not up, 
and the army spread out. One of Long- 
street’s own divisions was a day’s march 
away. With the armies in plain view of 
each other, there was nothing to pre- 
vent Meade from shifting to a strong 
position when Lee shifted and himself 
awaiting attack. Finally, Meade even 


THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN: Critique of 
a Myth. By Gerhard Ritter; foreword by 
Liddell Hart. Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 
195 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.50. A de- 
tailed documented study of the plan which 
almost defeated France in 1914. By a 
foremost German historian, based on 
Schlieffen papers captured during WWII. 


THE SIDI REZEG BATTLES, 1941. By 
Col. J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton and L. C. F. 
Turner. Oxford University Press, 1958. 
505 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; 
$8.40. Deals with the “Crusader” offen- 
sive, the first operation of Eighth Army in 
which Ist South African Division and the 
South African Air Force had their earliest 
experience of desert warfare. The second 
volume of the South African official his- 
tory, the first of which (Crsis in the 
Desert) we reviewed in May 1953. 


SPUTNIK INTO SPACE. By M. Vassi- 
liev and V. V. Dobronravov. Dial Press, 
1958. 181 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. From 
inside the USSR, the first authentic book 
on the present and future of Soviet rockets, 
missiles and satellites, written under the 
guidance of one of Russia’s foremost sci- 
entists. 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. Edited and 
with an introduction by Dr. Harlow 
Shapley. Harper & Brothers, 1958. 776 
Pages; $6.95. The fourth revised edition 
of this classic collection of scientific 
writings from Roger Bacon to the moderns. 
Includes the astounding discoveries of 
recent years, with up-to-date and authori- 
tative material on rockets, guided missiles, 
space travel, radio astronomy, and the 
atomic field 


TURNING POINT: Fateful Moments. 
that Revealed Men and Made History 
Edited by Philip Dunaway and George de 
Kay. Random House, 1958. 432 Pages; 
$5.00. Great moments in the lives of some 
forty persons who made history, including 
Lee, Columbus, Franklin, Edward VIII, 
Walter Reed, Patrick Henry, Lincoln, the 
Wright Brothers, John Brown, Babe Ruth 
Churchill, Eisenhower, F. D. Roosevelt 
Joan of Arc 


while rushing troops to Cemetery Ridge, 
was taking precautions against such a 
turning movement, which he knew to be 
a favorite maneuver of Lee’s.” 

Lee was, as stated elsewhere in the 
book, a counter-puncher, at his best in 
the active defense, which conserves man- 
power and offers an able general such as 
Lee the greatest chance for victory. At 
Gettysburg he abandoned his past suc- 
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cessful tactics and instead first attempted 
a close-in envelopment which, poorly 
timed, was a failure or at least not de- 
cisive. On the third day he attempted a 
penetration—a frontal assault—and a 
piecemeal one at that—against a stronger 
force with superior artillery. 

Dowdey claims that there were few if 
any strong positions between Gettysburg 
and Washington. That is nonsense. There 
were Rock Creek, Pipe Creek, and the 
Westminster positions, to name a few. 
The last was exceptionally good. Long- 
street’s plan for a turning movement fol- 
lowed by the active defense would have 
thrown Meade badly off balance; in fact, 
it was the very thing Meade feared. But 
by noon of 2 July, Meade was wholly 
committed to the Gettysburg position 
and could not have shifted readily nor 
quickly to any other. Dowdey makes the 
point that the Federals would have de- 
tected a large turning movement, but 
there were plenty of covered routes 
around the south flank, hidden by Semi- 
nary Ridge, and Lee could have moved 
at night. 

An experienced novelist, Dowdey seems 
to be somewhat over his depth in discus- 
sing military strategy. The Gettysburg 
problem has been wargamed at Leaven- 
worth many times, and the solution 
adopted by Lee has rarely if ever received 
anything but Unsatisfactory. It received 
a rating of U on 3 July 1863, and it 
would certainly get a big fat one today. 


Ruling Other People 


THE IDEA OF COLONIALISM 
Edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry W. 
Hazard 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
496 Pages; Index; $5.00 


Reviewed by 

Dr. Rospert N. WaxkeEr, consultant to 
the Department of the Army and Ad- 
junct Professor at The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


Prime Minister Nehru has defined 
colonialism as “the rule of one people by 
another, with its attendant evils;” this in- 
volves “the denial of the right of self- 
determination and self-government, the 
imposition of foreign control on a people 
without their consent, imperialistic ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, or political and 
economic exploitation.” 

Today, even though the Western Pow- 
ers have, to a large extent, reduced their 
overseas holdings and have liberalized 
their regimes in most of their remaining 
possessions, they have nonetheless be- 
comé “the chief whipping boy of anti- 
colonial propaganda.” 

The Communist propaganda machine 
by radio, press, international conferences 
and the UN forum, harp continually on 
the recurring theme of “colonialism” as 
one of their most potent anti-Western 


slogans. Other derogatory epithets, “im- 
perialism,” “monopoly capitalism” and 
“warmongering” follow closely behind in 
frequency of use. 

Unfortunately, the Western Powers, 
the United States included, are not with- 
out taint and are vulnerable to the ac- 
cusation of “colonialism.” Extenuating 
factors such as the benefits to under- 
developed areas from ‘capital investment, 
the provision of technical know-how such 
as the Point Four program, and the as- 
sistance in the development of native 
leadership capable of carrying on en- 
lightened self-government, are often for- 
gotten. Instead, the emotionally charged, 
hysterical allegations of radical rabble- 
rousers and demagogs are apparently be- 
ing heeded, even though economic chaos 
and political instability and violence with 
consequent jepardy to free political in- 
stitutions will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. Lebanon today is an example. 

Future historians will attempt with 
amazement to explain the, gigantic blun- 
ders which attended the liquidation of 
today’s colonialism. Holders of colonial 
real estate allege many reasons for not 
relinquishing controls. Harsh facts of 
reality clearly indicate that no nation or 
territory can be governed without the 
consent of the governed. General de 
Gaulle appears to understand this, and 
it is to be hoped his gift of clairvoyance 
will enable France to solve the Algerian 
impasse. (In the thirties he predicted the 
mechanized army; in 1940 the defeat of 
Germany: “France has lot a battle, but 
France has not lost the war.” ) 

The present crisis in Lebanon is re- 
lated to colonialism, for the anti-Western 
faction there has had a steady anti-colo- 
nialism diet for years, fanned recently 
by the pro-Nasser and Pan Arab propa- 
ganda line. 

United States policy in regard to colo- 
nialism is paradoxical. On the one hand 
we support the self-rule aspirations of 
such newly independent nations as Tu- 
nisia and Ghana; on the other we ofh- 
cially back France in Algeria. 

In certain Middle East countries we 
stand accused by a large segment of the 
press and a fair proportion of the people, 
of imperialism, suppression of liberties 
and support for present regimes, while 
Communists blatantly pose as the cham- 
pions of free speech, free press, and in- 
dividual liberty. By clever action and 
gross lies our enemies have actually been 
able to masquerade as representing what 
Americanism means to Americans. That 
the charge of “colonialism” is hard for 
us to refute is obvious. What is not ob- 
vious is the long, arduous and devious 
road we must follow in order to reassure 
our friends and convince our enemies 
that America is truly a government of, 
by and for the people. 

This book deserves a wide reading. 
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The War with Spain 


THE SPLENDID LITTLE WAR 
By Frank Freidel 
Little, Brown & Company, 1958 
314 Pages; Illustrated; $8.50 
Reviewed by 
Cox. Freperick BerNnays WIENER, 
JAGC, USAR, a practicing attorney 
of Washington, D. C., contributor to 
this magazine, and researcher into 
the little-known history of the U. S. 
Army. 


“It has been a splendid little war; be- 
gun with the highest motives, carried on 
with magnificent intelligence and spirit, 
favored by that fortune which loves the 
brave.” Thus John Hay, then Ambassador 
to England, to Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt of the Ist Cavalry, USV—the Rough 
Riders—in the summer of 1898. 

It seemed splendid enough at a dis- 
tance, and by comparison with the Civil 
War, then still all too vivid in public mem- 
ory. More than that, it made the United 
States a world power, complete with sub- 
ject peoples to rule. But, as Professor 
Freidel’s book shows, primarily from con- 
temporary letters and newspaper reports, 
it was far from a splendid war for those 
who did the actual fighting, particularly 
for the soldiers in the fever-infested jun- 
gles of Cuba, who, poorly equipped and 
supplied, faced positions that in any but 
Spanish hands would have been well- 
nigh impregnable. 

Richard Harding Davis wrote that the 
foreign military attachés regarded the Cu- 
ban expedition “with the same grudging 
envy that one watches a successful novice 
winning continuously at roulette,” and 
summed up the entire campaign with the 
phrase, then not so hackneyed as it has 
since become, “God takes care of drunken 
men, sailors, and the United States.” 

Some of the older traditions are fully 
documented here, notably General Joe 
Wheeler’s comment on the Spanish re- 
treat after Las Gudsimas, “We've got the 
Yankees on the run,” and the consider- 
ably less than heroic part played by one 
volunteer regiment at San Juan Hill. But 
if the Rough Riders at the latter action 
were in fact saved by the 10th Cavalry 

this, needless to say, was long before 
integration in the Army—there is no 
mention of it here. 

There are excellent accounts, not only 
of the Cuban campaign on land, but of 
the naval actions at Manila Bay and Santi- 
ago; and the book is liberally illustrated, 
with photographs and with on-the-spot 
sketches by artists of the caliber of Fred- 
eric Remington and Howard Chandler 
Christy. 

But, while Professor Freidel has most 
competently re-created the atmosphere of 
the Spanish-American War, he has left 
large and tantalizing gaps. There is noth- 
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ing about the incredible confusion in the 
War Department (set forth in General 
William Harding Carter’s history of the 
creation of the Army’s General Staff); 
there is nothing concerning the bitter 
and most undignified public dispute be- 
tween the Commanding General of the 
Army and the Commissary General of 
Subsistence that led to the latter’s court- 
martial (see GO 24 of 1900 for the un- 
pleasant details); the Sampson-Schley dis 
pute that cast such a cloud over the vic- 
tory at Santiago is barely mentioned; and 
the same is true of the deplorable sanitary 
conditions at most Army camps, in Cuba 
as elsewhere. 

Still, this is a real addition to the 
meager literature of the conflict, and it 
makes a fine acquisition for one’s military 
library. 


Lincoln as War Leader 


LINCOLN TAKES COMMAND 
By John Shipley Tilley 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958 
334 Pages; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Ratexw W. Donne ty, Treasurer of the 
American Military Institute and Civil 
War scholar who is preparing a history 
of the Confederate Marine Corps. 


This is a reprint of a 1941 edition of 
an Alabama lawyer’s study and conclu- 
sion that President Lincoln carefully 
maneuvered the South into firing the 
first shot in 1861, thus unjustly fixing 
guilt upon the Confederacy in the popu 
lar mind. 

Much in Tilley’s volume is thought 
provoking, and he produces considerable 
evidence to support Southern contentions 
that the Federal government was guilty 
otf diplomatic double-talk and even down 
right deception. 

Unfortunately, the book has not been 
revised or rewritten to incorporate the 
material in the Lincoln Papers at the 
Library of Congress, made available in 
1947. These shed considerable light upon 
the operations of not only Lincoln, but 
others, particularly Winfield Scott. In 
deed, they clearly show that Scott's par- 
ticipation in the Fort Pickens and Fort 
Sumter affairs needs reevaluation. 

The military man reading this volume 
will be appalled at the breakdown in the 
chain of command in Washington in 
early 1861. To that extent, the volume 
is an object lesson. The historian can- 
not be satisfied with the reprinting which 
fails to reflect essential materials now 
available. Mr. Tilley is not so objective 
as he should be in telling his story. His 
legal training seems to lead him to argue 
his case with the reader when the facts 
should be made to speak for themselves. 

This volume as it stands must be used 
carefully and only in conjunction with 


other materials; it cannot stand on its 
own as a finished work. For this reason 
it cannot be recommended except as a 
partisan view. To the extent that unsus- 
pecting readers may accept it as the full 
and complete story, it is dangerous; as an 
introduction to a point of view, it is in- 
structive and thought-provoking. 


The Atlas at Last 


THE OFFICIAL ATLAS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Introduction by Henry Steele Commager 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1958; $40.00 

Reviewed by 

N. J. Anruony, an Associate Editor of 
ARMY, collaborating on a 
volume dealing with the Civil War. 


who is 


What happened to the stocks of the 
atlas to accompany the ten thousand sets 
of the Official Records (128 volumes) 
issued after 1880 is a mystery of the 
Civil War. Original copies have always 
been extremely rare, while the text can 
be found in any large library. Ten years 
ago I was quoted a price of $125 for a 
used atlas. 

This handsome volume is one and a 
half inches thick and its pages are four 
teen by seventeen inches, a reduction of 
only five per cent from the original. Any 
one familiar with the mechanical prob- 
lems associated with color reproduction 
will agree it is worth the price. Depicted 
are operations maps, general maps, and 
periodic maps of theater and department 
areas. Maps have no symbols representing 
units, but opposing forces are shown in 
the familiar red and blue. Elevation is 
indicated by hachures, the system of ex 
pressing contour intervals having not vet 
come into general use. There are 175 of 
these double-page plates, some of which 
(like that showing day-by-day progress of 
Sherman’s March to the Sea 
many as twenty-one maps. Their greatest 
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value lies in their revelation of situations 
of every important small action and ma 
jor engagement as the opponents saw 
them at the time. 

“Miscellaneous” plates include pen 
and-ink drawings of battle scenes, artil 
lery pieces and small arms, types of am 
munition, engineering, supply, railway 
and marine equipment, and insignia of 
rank; cross-section, head-on and overhead 
sketches of field fortifications; colored il 
lustrations of and national, 
branch, corps and division flags. The in 
troduction is a history of mapmaking dur 
ing the Civil War and of the collection 
and first publication of this atlas. 

Civil War buffs will hail the publica 
tion of this ponderous but beautiful work, 
for now they can fight its battles un- 
perturbed by references to maps in the 
text. 


uniforms 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Association of the U. 8S. Army shall be an organization 
wherein all who are in accord with its objectives may join 
in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, 
and in fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate 
and proper role of the Army of the United States and of 
all its elements, branches, and components in providing for 
and assuring the Nation's military security. 


COUNCIL OF TRUSTEES 


CHAIRMAN 
W. F. Rockwell 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton G. Baker 
Lt. Gen. PaNG, Rtd 
Wayne, Pa. 
Robert L. Biggers Charles L. Bolte 
Detroit, Mich Gen. USA, Rtd 
Washington, D. C 
John E. Dahlquist Jacob L. Devers 
Gen. USA, Rtd Gen. USA, Rtd. 
Washington, D. C Washington, D, C 
Manton 8. Eddy John E. Hull 
Lt. Gen. USA, Rtd Gen. USA, Rtd. 
Columbus, Ga Washington, D. C. 
Matthew B. me Harry McK. Roper 
Gen. USA, Rtd Maj. Gen. USA, Rtd 
Pi bene Pa Washington, D. C 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDEN VICE PRESIDENT 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Samuel F. Downer 
Maj. Gen. PaNG@ Colorado Springs, Colo 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Ron Belding 
Los Argeles, Calif 


Exec. VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
W. L. Weible Arthur Symons 
Lt. Gen. USA, Rtd Col. USAR 


AssT. SECRETARY TREASURER Asst. TREASUREK 
Robert F. Cocklin Arthur 8S. Welch N. J. Anthony 
Col. USAR Lt. NGUS 


ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James D. Atkinson, Washington, D. ©.; Lt. Gen. Milton G. 
Baker, Wayne, Pa.; Don Belding, Los Angeles, Calif.; Karl 
R. Bendetsen, Hamilton, Ohio; Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert L. Biggers, Detroit, Mich.; 
Judge George H. Boldt, Tacoma, Wash; m. Charles L. Bolte, 
Washington, D. C.; Richard 8. Boutelle, Hagerstown, Md. 

Lt. Gen. Edward H. Brooks, Concord, N. H.; Harry A. 
Bullis, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. F. Clark, New York, N. Y.; Gen. 
John E. Dahlquist, Washington, D. C.; Paul L. Davies, San 
Jose, Calif.; Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Washington, D. C.; Don- 
ald Douglas, Jr., Santa Monica, Calif.; Samuel F. Downer, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Lt. Gen. Manton 8S. Eddy, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Malcolm P. Ferguson, Detroit, Mich.; Leonard K. wr ~ 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Rep. Gerald Ford, Ww ashington, D. C.; 
V. Galvin, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., New 
York, N. Y.; Harvey Gaylord, Fort Worth, Tex. : Maj. Gen. 
Jim Dan Hii, Superior, Wis.; Luther L. Hill, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Stanley Hiller, Jr., Palo Alto, Calif. 

It. Gen. C. BR. Huebner, New York, N. Y.; Gen. John E. 
Hull, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, re 
Mass.; Judge George W. Latimer, Washington, D. ei 
Gen. Henry Cabot Lodge, ZJr., New York, N. Y.; John 
Lucas, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Detroit, 
Mich.; Frank McCarthy, Beverly Hills, Calif. Lt. Gen. Troy 
H. Middleton, Baton Rouge, La. 

Rep. Edward T. Miller, Washington, D. ©.; Chap. (Maj. 
Gen.) Luther D. Miller, Washington, D. ©.; Brig. Gen. de 
Lesseps 8S. Morrison, New Orleans, La.; Maj. Gen. Kenneth 
D. Nichols, Washington, D. C.; Maj. Gen. George Olmsted, 
Washington, D. ©.; Frank Pace, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam 8. Paley, New York, N. Y.; Howard C. Petersen, Phila- 
op. Pa.; Brig. Gen. Wendell C. Phillippi, Indianapolis, 

nd, 


Sen. Charles E. Potter, Washington, D. O.; Mark En Put- 
nam, Midland, Mich.; Ogden R. Reid, New York, N. ; Gen. 
M. B. Ridgway, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Willard F. Rack well, ‘Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Maj. Gen. Harry McK. Roper, Washington, D. C.; 
Dean Rusk, New York, N. Y.; Maj. Gen. Charles E. Saltzmfin, 
New York, N. Y.; Rep. Robert Sikes, Washington, D. OC. 

Sherrod E. Skinner, Detroit. Mich.; Charles M. Spofford, 
_ York, N. Y.; p. Olin E. Teague, Washington, D. C.; 

Charles A. H. Thomson, Washington, D. ©.; Sen. Strom 
Washineton, D. ©.; Lt. Col. Jack Warner, Jr., 
Burbank. Malif.; Price, Gen. Robert E. Wood, Chicago, IIl.; 
Ben H. Wooten, Dallas, Tex. 








REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


The Resolutions Committee to consider the resolutions 
for action at the Annual Meeting consists of six representa- 
tives of Members-at-Large and five representatives of Chap- 
ter Members. 

Representatives of Members-at-Large are: William H. 
Baumer, Westfield, N. J., Malcolm Hay, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Parks Huntt, Atlanta, Ga., Leif J. Sverdrup, St. Louis, Mo., 
Harrison Shaler, Azusa, Calif., William J. Sutton, Tex. 

Chapter representatives are: Henry J. Wolfs, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Henry B. Pease, Columbus, Ga., Thomas Graham, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Cecil C. Helena, Leavenworth, Kan., Member from 
East Bay Chapter, Oakland, Calif. 

General Hull will be the Council of Trustees Observer 
with the Committee. 


Master Sergeant C. G. Ing, who attended the Annual 
Meeting last year as a representative of the Fort Leonard 
Wood Chapter, writes, . as this year’s convention time 
grows more imminent I am increasingly reminded of the 
individual morale boost and the impact the three of us 
experienced. We were thus enabled to carry back to the 
Chapter information of National Headquarters achievements 
and future plans and aims which I feel sure could not other- 
wise have been gained. This information, when locally pub- 
licized, had the effect of greatly increasing the stature and 
strength of our Chapter. May this year’s convention be even 
more motivating to all attending.” Thanks, Sergeant. 

The Annual Meeting Committee is trying to make this 
one the best yet. 

WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Retd. 
Executive Vice President 


QUARTERLY LISTING OF CHAPTERS 
AND ROTC COMPANIES 


A complete list of Chapters and ROTC Companies and 
their officers is published in the January, April, July and 
October issues of Army. Only current activities of chapters 
and companies are reported in these columns in inter- 
vening issues, 


CHAPTERS 


ABERDEEN CHAPTER—Box 331, USAOS, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. President: Capt. Jeffie W. Muskrat; Vice President: MSgt 
Delbert R. Gentry; Secretary: Capt. Mary L. Immel; Treasurer: 1st 
Lt. John P. Lewis. 


ALAMO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 11401, San Antonio 8, Texas. President: 
Lt. Col. Reagan Houston, III, USAR; First Vice President: Gen. 
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William H. Simpson, USA-Rtd; Second Vice President: Col. J. 
Hamilton Savage, Jr., USAR; Third Vice President: Col. John W. 
Beretta, USAR; Secretary: Capt. Robert W. Graf; Treasurer: Col. E. 
C. Peters; Judge Advocate: Col. C. E. Brand, USA-Rtd; Chaplain: 
Chap. (Maj.) David M. Reardon. 


ALASKA SOUTHERN CHAPTER—P.O. Box 720, Anchorage, Alaska. 
President: Mr. Daniel H. Cuddy; First Vice President: Col. Thomas 
P. Carroll, AGC; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Edwin O. Carlson: 
Secretary: MSgt Frank A. Posthuma, Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Sam B. 
Ricks. 

Meeting 8 August at Fort Richardson included a golf tournament; 
delegate selected for 1958 Annual Meeting. 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Shirley J. Minge, USAR, 
USAR Armory, 400 Wyoming Blvd., N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co. President: Lt. Col. Denton E. Sprague, USAR; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. James M. Keating, USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice President: 
Lt. Col. Peter Brooks, USAR; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Albert T. Ussery, 
USAR. 


ANTILLES CHAPTER—P.O. Box 368, Roosevelt Station, Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico, President: Col. Andres Lopez, Rtd.; First Vice President: 
Mr. Frederick C. Dieterle; Second Vice President: Col. Rene Lopez 
Duprey, Rtd.; Secretary: Capt. Jack R. Ramey; Treasurer: Mr. Efrain 
Munoz-Bocanegra. 


AUGUSTA AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 901, Augusta, Georgia. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Pierce G. Blitch; Vice Presidents: Mr. L. C. Phillips, Mr. 
Monroe Kimbrell, and Mr. Robert Penland; Secretary: Mr. Hillary 
Mangum; Treasurer: Mr. Felton Dunaway; Asst. Treasurer: Capt. 
John C, Pastell. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. James W. Allison, III, USAR, 
The Whitaker Paper Company, 210 E. Saratoga St., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. President: Mr. William A. Graham; First Vice President: 
Mr. Edward Vinnicombe; Second Vice President: Mr. Jack A. Clarke; 
Treasurer: Mr, Charles A. Noon, Jr. 


BORDER LEGION CHAPTER—Hq 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment, 
APO 305, New York, New York. President: Col. Allen D. Hulse; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. Sterling J. McKean; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Robert P. Andrews; Third Vice President: Lt. Col. 
John J. Prokop, Jr.; Secretary: MSgt Frank Langwasser; Asst. Secre- 
tary; SFC Francis McMahon; Treasurer: CWO James N. Spoone. 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—P.O. Box 36, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina. President: Mr. Wilbur Smith; First Vice President: Gen. John 
R. Hodge, Jr., USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. E. L. Massei, 
Jr.; Secretary: Col. §. T. Hill; Treasurer: MSgt Tracy Sweat. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY CHAPTER—Information Officer, Sharpe 
General Depot, Lathrop, California. President: Brig. Gen. D. S. 
McConnaughy, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Col. Robert S. Quick; 
Second Vice President: Col. Wyan Thiessen, USA-Rtd.; Secretary: 
Mr. Kenneth F. Neill; Treasurer: Mr. Carroll G. Grunsky. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2631, Orlando, Florida. Presi- 
dent: Col. David W. Hedrick, USAR; First Vice President: Maj. 
James B. Sullivan, USAR; Second Vice President: Capt. Leslie C. 
Hall, USAR; Secretary: CWO Elbert G. Hennig, USAR; Treasurer: 
Lt. Col. George E, Smith, USAR. 


CENTRAL TEXAS-FORT HOOD CHAPTER—P.O. Box 75, Killeen, Texas. 
President: Mr. Roy Reynolds; First Vice President: Mr. William 
Bigham; Second Vice President: Mr. J. C. Gresham; Secretary: Mr. 
George Cates; Treasurer: Mr. G. M. Wilde. 

General membership meeting 25 July drew 300 members and pro- 
spective members. The Chapter met in a grove of trees at Fort Hood; 
all enjoyed a picnic-style lunch. Maj. Gen. William S. Biddle wel- 
comed the guests and pledged Fort Hood’s continuing support of 
AUSA objectives. Hon. Roy Sanderford, Mayor of Belton, spoke on 
the Chapter’s objectives. Principal speaker was Mr. Thomas Creigh- 
ton, President of Wolters Chapter. Participants then viewed a Com- 
bined Arms Demonstration, presented for the ROTC Summer Camp 
by the 2d Armored Division and elements of the 12th Air Force. 


CHICAGO AREA CHAPTER—Room 226, 666 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. President: Gen. Robert E. Wood, USA-Rtd.; 
First Vice President: Brig. Gen. Lawrence Whiting, USAR-Rtd.; 
Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. Otto Kerner, USAR-Rtd.; Third 
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Vice President: Col. Walter L. Furbershaw, USAR-Rtd.; Fourth Vice 
President: Col. Joseph Triner; Secretary: Col. J. V. Houghtaling, 
USAR-Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. O. C. Tyler, USAR; Asst. Secretary: 
Lt. Col. Herbert Moselle, USAR. 


COLUMBIA RIVER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Robert M. Kerr, Tooze, 
Kerr, Hill and Tooze, 811 Equitable Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 
President: Mr. Claude F. Palmer; First Vice President: Mr. Roy N. 
Vernstrom; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. Owen Summers, Rtd.; 
Treasurer: Mr. Donald R. Smith. 


COLUMSUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER—Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Col. John F. T. Murray, U. S. Army Staff Judge Advocate, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. President: Mr. J. W. Woodruff, Jr.; First Vice 
President: Mr. R. Ashworth; Second Vice President: Mr. Henry B. 
Pease; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. S. H. Abernathy. 


DALLAS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Theodore E. Jones, 3812 Purdue, 
Dallas, Texas. President: Mr. Lloyd S. Bowles; First Vice President: 
Mr. Harold F. Volk; Second Vice President: Mr. N. J. DeSanders, 
Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Ben H. Wooten. 


DES MOINES CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Clyde Putnam, 
USAR, 720 Des Moines Building, Des Moines, lowa. President: Col. 
Harold E. Pride; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Lt. Col. William Leachman. 


DETROIT CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. William Travis, 1501 Beard, De- 
troit 9, Michigan. President: Col. Gervais W. Trichel; Vice Presi- 
dents: Mr. Harold R. Boyer, Mr. Carl F. Bachle, Mr. Don Pippel, 
Mr. Herbert R. White; Finance Chairman: Mr. Fred W. Parker, Jr.; 
Corresponding Secretary: Mr. Harold J. Miller; Treasurer: Col. 
Robert Bruce. 


DIX CHAPTER—Vice President-Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt Joseph J. 
Corcoran, Office of the Chief of Staff, Fort Dix, New Jersey. Presi- 
dent: Col. G. C. Jones. 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Earl W. Huntting, USAR, In- 
surance Securities Trust Fund, 2030 Franklin, Oakland 12, California. 
President: Mr. Arthur C. Ames; First Vice President: Maj. Gen. 
William F. Dean, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John 
M. Fowler, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. John A. Dutro, USAR. 

Board of Directors’ Meeting 29 July made plans for general meeting 
30 September. 


8th INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Hgq 8th Infantry Division, APO 
111, New York, New York. President: Brig. Gen. William F. Train; 
Vice President (Bad Kreuznach Area): Lt. Col. John J. Dunn; Vice 
President (Mainz Area): Capt. Thomas C. Fleury; Vice President 
(Baumholder): Capt. Joseph P. Kingston; Vice President (Sand- 
hofen): Lt. Col. Charles R. Thomas; Secretary: MSgt Charles T 
Root; Treasurer: Capt. Thomas F. McLean. 

Chapter has instituted a Leadership Plaque, to be presented to an 
outstanding graduate of the Division’s NCO Academy. MSgt Kenneth 
L. O'Neal received the first award, which will be presented at succeed- 
ing graduation ceremonies. 


EL PASO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. E. W. Breese, USAR, 528 E 
Yandell Drive, El Paso, Texas. President: Mr. Paul O. Lance; Vice 
Presidents: Mr. Raymond H. Dwigans, Mr. George Hubbert; Treas- 
urer: Mr. Jack V. Curlin. 


11th AIRBORNE DIVISION CHAPTER—APO 112, New York, New 
York. Honorary President: Maj. Gen. Hugh P. Harris; President: Col. 
A. R. Taylor; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Edgar R. Fenstemacher; 
Second Vice President: MSgt Abel J. Fernandez; Secretary: MSgt 
Russell A. Steinkuehler; Treasurer: Capt. George A. Peters. 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER—First Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert C. Har- 
ris; Second Vice President: Maj. Glenn N. Mayo; Secretary: Capt 
R. S. Moriarty; Treasurer: Maj. Margot Reis. 


FORT LEE CHAPTER—Hgq Quartermaster Training Command, Fort Lee, 
Virginia. President: Col. Elmer M. Burns; First Vice President: Dr 
Howard W. Hembree; Second Vice President: Col. Alexander G 
Eagle; Secretary: Lt. Col. Earl M. Bradley; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Carl 
P. Flanagan, Jr. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Secresary: Capt. James C. Kester- 
son, Building 401, Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. President: Mr. Dru 
Pippin; First Vice President: Mr. Dale Bradford; Second Vice Presi- 
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dent: Mr. Rudy Weber; Treasurer: Lt. Richard J. Kelloff; Asst. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer: SFC August H. Meyer. 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—Room 114-B, Patton Hall, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; First Vice 
President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: Mr. Charles 
S. Arthur; Executive Secretary: Mr. Blair D. Adam; Treasurer: Mr., 
Ed J. Rolfs, Jr.; Recording Secretary: MSgt Kermit H. Selvig. 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER—Hgq Fort Sheridan, Illinois. Acting Presi- 
dent: Mr. Donald Y. McKay. 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Secresary: Capt. Robert M. Dwinell, Hq 4th 
Armor Group, APO 757, New York, N. Y. Honorary President: 
Lt. Gen. Francis W. Farrell; President: Col. Melvin M. Kernan; 
Honorary Vice President: Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams; First Vice 
President: Col. Max Hazelhurst; Second Vice President: Col. Willie 
H. H. Jones; Treasurer: Maj. Robert J. Fair. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Orval M. Con- 
ner, 5635 Hartley, Lincoln, Nebraska. President: Col. Paul Kisner; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. Jack D. Anderson; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Harry A. Sterns; Treasurer: Maj. Harry Levinson. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER—Secre‘ary:; Mr. Henry Handler, 409 
Perry Street, Fairfax, Virginia. President: Dr. Roland R. Kirks; First 
Vice President: Gen. Jacob L. Devers, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Warren R. Smith; Treasurer: Major John P. Kelly. 

Battery D, 71st Missile Battalion, a unit of the army's air defense 
of the Washington area, signed up 100% of officers and NCOs as 
members of the Chapter. Mr. Henry Handler, Secretary of the chap- 
ter, has been visiting Army units in the Chapter area to spread the 
word of AUSA’s accomplishments. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—Secretary: 1st Lt. Doris M. Schmer- 
ling, CO, Wac Det., Fort MacArthur, Calif. President: Mr. Robert 
C. Geffs; First Vice President: Col. Joseph H. Pengilly, USAR-Rtd. ; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Jack Warner, USAR; Treasurer: Brig. 
Gen. A. J. Maxham, Cal. NG Res. 


HAWAII CHAPTER—Association of U. S. Army, Box 100, APO 958, 
San Francisco, Calif. President: Gen. Kendall J. Fielder, Jr., USA- 
Rtd.; Vice Presidents: Gen. F. W. Makinney, AG, HNG; Col. P. 
H. Johnston, Jr., USAR, and Mr. Ernest Albrecht; Secretary: Major 
Charles D. Flinn; Treasurer: Capt. Kenneth Y. H. Ahana. 

Meeting 11 August, well publicized in local news media, elected 
officers listed above. Guest speaker was Lt. Col. M. A. Matthews, 
who spoke on the situation in the Middle East. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER—</o Secretary of the 
General Staff, Headquarters, Seventh U. S. Army, APO 46, New 
York, N. Y. President: Brig. Gen. James K. Wilson, Jr.; First Vice 
President: Col. Donald M. McClain; Second Vice President: Col. 
James Taylor, Jr.; Major Young O. Kim; Treasurer: Lt. 
Colonel Dan P. Briggs 


Secretary 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—Hgq USAREUR, APO 403, New York, New 
York. President: Brig. Gen. E. F, Penaat; First Vice President: Col. 
M. P. Brooks; Second Vice President: MSgt F J. Bennett; Secretary: 
Capt. Vernon M. Eppley; Treasurer: Maj. R. W. Hornbuckle. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—614 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. President: Lt. Col. Harold Purdy, USAR; First Vice Presi- 
dent; Mr. John W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. Edward 
C, Dunn; Secretary: Lt. Col. Cecil C. Helena; Treasurer: Mr. George 
H. Ryan. 

On 23 August, the Chapter sponsored the ceremonies marking the 
breaking of ground for a Nike Hercules site at Fort Leavenworth. 
The ceremony covered also the beginning of construction at three 
other sites in the area. Governor Docking; Mr. Charles S. Stevenson, 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of the Army; and Brig. Gen. Frederick 
R. Zierath, assistant commandant, CGSC, were among the AUSA 
members present 


INDIANA CHAPTER—711 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
President: Maj. Gen. Emmett J. Bean, Rtd.; First Vice President: 
Brig. Gen. John W. McConnell; Second Vice President: Colonel 
James O. Freese; Secretary: Major Jack K. Elrod; Treasurer: Major 
Walter J. Schuchmann. 


KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER—Attn: SGS, APO 107, New York, N. Y. 
President: Col. Homer B. Chandler; First Vice President: Lt. Col J. 
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P. Barry; Second Vice President: MSgt Herbert Carney; Secretary: 
CWO James Lynch; Treasurer: Capt. J. D. Wightman. 


KENT-SUSSEX CHAPTER—P.O. Box 643, Dover, Delaware. President: 
Lt. Col. Joshua T. West; First Vice President: CWO Edward R. 
Knight; Second Vice President: MSgt Russell E. Donovan; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Lt. Col. Oliver J. Cejka. 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 92, Fort Knox, Kentucky. Pres/- 
dent: Dr. Phillip Davidson; First Vice President: Mr. Thomas 
Graham ; Second Vice President: Mr. Ducat McEntee; Secretary: Capt. 
Clarence W. Pratt; Treasurer: Capt. Wilbur T. Whitehead; Asst. 
Secretary: MSgt Robert J. McDonald; Asst. Treasurer: Capt. Sidney 
R. Steele. 


LAWTON-FORT SILL CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1345, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
President: Mr. Joseph R. Peller; First Vice President: Mr. Parks 
Stoval; Second Vice President: Mr. Glen Dutcher; Secretary: Capt. 
Fletcher W. Fraley; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. John F. Bird, Rtd. 


LOS ALAMOS-SANTA FE CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Joy E. Fincke, 
USAR, 2139-A 48th St., Los Alamos, New Mexico. President: Lt. 
Col. John F. Weinbrecht, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Samuel P. Davalos, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Carl A. 
Freeman, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. Harry D. Wise, USAR. 


MACON COUNTY CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Richard G. Derby, Adju- 
tant, Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Illinois. President: Col. A. 
B. Foley; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Fred J. Hays, Rtd.; Second 
Vice President: Capt. Robert E. Creek, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. John 
T. McCracken. 


MANNHEIM CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. J. H. Hunt, Hq and Svc Co., 
U. S. Army Garrison, HACOM, APO 333, New York, New York. 
President: Lt. Col. R. S. Boyer; First Vice President: Major C. E. 
Rose; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. L. S. Karawski; Treasurer: 
Sgt. J. W. Wilson. 


MARNE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Paul S. Lindberg, 3d Infantry 
Division, 3d Admin. Co., APO 36, New York, New York. Honorary 
President: Maj. Gen. Roy E. Lindquist; President: Col. David C. 
Lewis; First Vice President: Col. Charles B. Smith; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. John E. Beebe, Jr.; Treasurer: Maj. Alois L. Steinbach. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER—Secresary: Mr. ~— Comte, 5009 N. Cum- 
berland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Pretident: Brig. Gen. Don E. 
Carleton; First Vice President: Mr. G. M. Taylor; Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Lt. Col. Roth S. Schleck; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Frank X. Mages. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 187, Pebble Beach, California. 
President: Col. Allen Griffin, AUS-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. Joe 
Juri; Second Vice President: Mr. E. J. Dawley; Secretary: Mr. P. L. 
Budd; Treasurer: Col. F. A. Heywood, Rtd 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. William L. 
Shaw, NGUS, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento, Calif. President: 
Mr. George H. Holt; First Vice President: Col. Albert E. Billing, 
USA-Rtd.; Second ‘ice President: Col. Joseph S$. Gorlinski, USA- 
Rtd.; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Robert N. Dempster, USA. 


McCOY-RED CLOUD CHAPTER—Secre‘ary: Mr. Robert Ninneman, 
Tomah, Wisc. President: Mr. Frederic D. Rahr; First Vice President: 
Mr. Don Harris; Second Vice President: Mr. John Kaehler; Treas- 
urer: Mr, Stuart Latimer. 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER—President: Col. Kermit Hansen, 1300 Wood- 
men of the World Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska; Vice President: Maj. 
Charles E. Artzberger, USAR; Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Robert C. 
Fisk, USAR. 

NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—4400 Daupine St., New Orleans 40, La. 
President: Mr. Wallace M. Davis; First Vice President: Col. Donald 
E. MacDonald; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. Robert V. Maraist, 
USA-Rtd.; Third Vice President: Mr. Jonas C. Sporl; Secretary: 
Maj. Louis Robillia, Jr. USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Newton D. McLean. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER—President: Colonel Charles I. Katz, USAR, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York; First Vice President: Col. 
Arthur D. Hirt, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Pelham St. 
George Bissell, III, USAR; Secretary: Maj. Daniel J. Kern, USAR; 
Treasurer: Col. Lloyd W. Stearns, USAR. 


NEWTON D. BAKER CHAPTER—Secresary: Col. Richard L. Gillespie, 
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HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. During a tour of USAREUR installations Don 

Belding (left), Civilian Aide to Secretary of the Army and member 

of AUSA’'s Board of Trustees, and A. W. Bayer (right), member of 

AUSA’s Public Relations Committee, stop off at Heidelberg for chat with 

Brig. Gen. E. F. Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal, new Chapter Presi- 
dent. 


USAR, Veterans Admin. Regional Office, Cuyahoga Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. President: Hon. Robert H. Jamison; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Gen. William F. Hoge, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Brig. 
Gen. George R. Schmucker, USAR-Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Henry 
E. Zachman, USAR. 


NORTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 731, Tallahassee, Florida. Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Jessie F. Warren, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Jay L. Hall, NGUS; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Samuel L. 
McCall, USAR; Secretary: MSgt William L. Tumlin, RA-Rtd.; Treas- 
urer: Lt. Col. John E. Miklos, USAR. 


NORTH CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER—President: Col. Ralph Wilta- 
muth, 541 W. Marletta St., Phoenix, Ariz.; First Vice President: 
Mr. George Bond; Second Vice President: Mr. Verland M. Haldi- 
man; Secretary: Mrs. Lucile Sutter; Treasurer: Mr. C. E. Gollwitzer. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 3141, Jacksonville, Florida. 
President: Lt. Col. Henry J. Wolfs, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. 
Frank F. Strickland; Second Vice President: Mr. J. A. Dionne; Sec- 
retary: CWO Robert J. Crawford, USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Jacob W. 
Dehaan 


NORTHERN DELAWARE CHAPTER—P.O. Box 607, Wilmington 99, 
Delaware. President: Col. James W. Nichols; First Vice President: 
Mr. Henry N. Marsh; Second Vice President: MSgt J. E. Mastin; 
Secretary: 1st Lt. Donn Devine; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Frank M. Gor- 
such, III 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—Secresary: Capt. H. A. Beuke, Hq, 2nd 
Armored Cavalry, APO 696, New York, N. Y. President: Col. L. 
R. Wilcox; First Vice President: MSgt M. E. Daniels; Second Vice 
President: Col. J. D. Peterman; Treasurer: MSgt C. C. Uzzell. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHAPTER—1101 North Broadway, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. President: Col. Charles E. Tompkins; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Brig. Gen. Paul B. Bell; Second Vice President: Col. John W. 
Long, AUS-Rtd.; Secretary: 1st Lt. Ruth Anne Love, ANC; Treas- 
urer: Col. Luzerne M. Tidd, AUS-Rtd. 


ORLEANS CHAPTER—Secresary: Lt. Col. Milton J. Tankersley, Hq OAC 
APO 58, New York, N. Y. Honorary President: Maj. Gen. Edward 
J. O'Neal; President: Col. Duff Green; First Vice President: Col. 
James O'Hara; Second Vice President: MSgt John W. Baldwin; 
Treasurer: SP-3 Archie L. Hamilton. 


OZARK CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Richard H. Thompson, Fort Chaf- 
fee Exchange, Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, President: Mr. James H. Clen- 
dening; First Vice President: Mr. William E. Drenner; Second Vice 
President: Mr. James S. Beckman; Treasurer: MSgt Daniel A. Reed. 


PALM BEACH CHAPTER—2901 Tuxedo Ave., West Palm Beach, Flori- 
da. President: Col. Raymond Shepley, USAR; First Vice President: 
Maj. Gilbert S. Swem, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Capt. Robert 
de Marcellus, FNG; Secretary: Lt. Col. Earl Martin, USAR; Treas- 
urer; MSgt Harvey J. Bixler, USAR. 
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PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2442, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman, USAR; Executive Vice President: 
Major Gen. William H. Gill, USA-Rtd.; Vice President for Programs: 
Mr. John A. Love; Vice President for Membership: Mr. Oscar C. 
Watson; Secretary: Lt. Col. William Porte; Treasurer: Mr. Darald 
A. Wilkinson. 


PINELLAS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Robert M. Dobarganes, USAR, 
6414 Sandpiper Way, St. Petersburg 7, Fla. President: Brig. Gen. 
E. W. Piburn, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Col. James P. 
Schwartz, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. Alex J. Robinet, US- 
AR-Rtd.; Third Vice President: Col. Nonie W. Gable, NGUS; Treas- 
urer: MSgt William M. Bohannon, Jr., USAR. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Joseph J. Wil- 
liams, Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Penna. President: Col. 
Clifford A. Poutre; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Frank Townend, 
PARNG; Second Vice President: Capt. Edward A. Lukas, USAR; 
Treasurer: Mr. Francis S. Rotunda. 

Organization meeting held 11 July at Tobyhanna Signal Depot. 
Above officers elected. Meeting had good local publicity. 


POLK CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Frederick D. MacDuffee, Hq US- 
AG, G-3 (CCS), Fort Polk, La. President: Mr. W. H. Morris; First 
Vice President: Mr. F. H. Coughlin; Second Vice President: Mr. H. 
P. McElveen; Treasurer: Mr. K. Pigott. 

August 18 meeting was addressed by Maj. Gen. Edward G. Far- 
rand. Chapter is considering a Retail Merchants Unit Adoption Plan, 
for use by merchants in Alexandria, DeRidder and Leesville. One 
feature of the plan contemplates discounts to members of the units 
so adopted. 


THE RYUKYUS CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. L. P. Lansing, Hq, USARYIS 
IX Corps, APO 331, San Francisco, Calif. President: Col. E. C. Coffin; 
First Vice President: SFC L. R. Fulcomer; Second Vice President: 
CWO R. W. Allen; Treasurer: Mr. A. H. Bulkley. 


SAN BERNADINO COUNTY CHAPTER—Secre/ary: SFC H. A. Butts, Jr., 
G3 Section, c/o ACofS., Camp Irwin, Calif. President: Mr. Hugo 
Wilde; First Vice President: Mr. Victor J. Smith; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Christian E. Petersen, AUS-Rtd.; Treasurer: MSgt 
Gerald E. Morgan. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER—Secresary: Col. C. C. W. Allan, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Public Affairs, Hq Sixth U. S. Army, Presidio of 
San Francisco, California. President: Mr. William M. McNabb; First 
Vice President: Lt. Gen. Claude B. Ferenbaugh, USA-Rtd.; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Woodward Melone; Third Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Margaret M. Thornton; Fourth Vice President: Lt. Col. Phillip 
J. Sinnott, AUS-Rtd.; Treasurer: Mr. Albert Leslie 


SANTA BARBARA-VENTURA COUNTY CHAPTER—Secresary-T reusurer 
Maj. Albert D. MacArthur, USA-Rtd., 735 State Street, Santa Bar 
bara, California. President: Brig. Gen. Charles A. Ott, Jr., CNG; 
First Vice President: Mr. Arthur F. Duncan; Second Vice President: 
Mr. Marton A. Smith; Third Vice President: Mr. Elmer Coopersmith; 
Fourth Vice President: Capt. Lloyd F. Oleson, Rtd 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 3636, Sarosota, 
Florida. President: Lt. Col. James F. Kahlenberg, USAR; First Vice 
President: Capt. Donald Larsen, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt 
Col. Gerald Ludwig, USAR; Third Vice President: Major W. S. Tel 
ford, Jr., USAR; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Edward J. Heney, 
USAR. 


SEATTLE CHAPTER—The Officers’ Open Mess, Fort Lawton, Washing 
ton. President: Mr. Joseph A. Sweeney; First Vice President: Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. Goss, USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col George 
H. Revelle, USAR: Secretary: Col Harper B Cowles; Treasurer Mr 
John T. Glase, USAR 


SIOUX FALLS CHAPTER—Secrefary: Capt. James E. Moore, 2316 S. 
Third Street, Sioux Falls, $. D. President: Mr. Dan Dugan; First Vice 
President: Mr. Al A. Schock; Second Vice President: Mr. William 
C. Duffy; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Fred Masek 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 8173, Miami 46, Florida. Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Thomas A. Price, USAR-Rtd.; First Vice President: 
Maj. John J. Rooks, NG; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Matthew 
M. Slepin, USAR; Secretary: Harold M. Word, NG, Treasurer: Capt. 
Douglass D. King, Jr., USAR. 
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SOUTH HAMPTON ROADS CHAPTER—6410 George Washington High- 
way, Portsmouth, Virginia. President: Mr. Ralph L. Horn; First Vice 
President: Mr. Richard A. Atkinson; Second Vice President: Col. 
Conan W. Vaughan, Jr., USAR; Secretary: MSgt Lawrence L. Layton, 
Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. O. Stanley Hoffer, Jr. 


SOUTHEAST ALABAMA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 159, Fort Rucker, Ala- 
bama. President: Mayor M. N. Brown; First Vice President: Mr. 
Selden Bailey; Second Vice President: Mayor Douglas Brown; Third 
Vice President: Mr. Rex Roach; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt, Col. Robert 
L. Huffaker. 


SOUTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO CHAPTER—Secretary; Mr. William I. 
Anderson, DAC, Military Science Building, NMMI, Roswell, New 
Mexico. President: Maj. Leonard M. Witcher, USAR; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Capt. Roland Tessier, NG; Second Vice President: 1st Lt. Dick 
Mulkey, USAR; Treasurer; Capt. Roy Fry, NG. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER—President pro tem: Mr. F. W. Boyd 
Allen, Alumni Association, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; 
Treasurer pro tem: Mr. Robert W. Heyer. 


TAMPA AREA CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Brown, P.O. 
Box 434, Tampa 1, Florida; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Judson 
B. De Loach; Second Vice President: Maj. Lambert P. Friederich; 
Third Vice President: 1st Lt. John Clements; Secretary: MSgt Aubrey 
W. Akin; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Wendell S. Lucas. 


3d ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Thomas A. Cook- 
ingham, Hq Combat Command B, 3d Armored Division (Spearhead), 
APO 39, New York, New York. President: Col. Francis J. Murdock, 
CCB; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert J. Bennett; Second Vice 
President: Lt. Col. George G. Washburn; Treasurer: MSgt John J. 


Purcell. 


TOPEKA CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Bill M. Stevick, U. S. Army Re- 
serve Training Center, 21st and Washington, Topeka, Kansas. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Harry W. Colmery; First Vice President: Mr. George C. 
Schnellbacher; Second Vice President: Mr. Dale E. Moorman; Treas- 
urer; Mr. Henry B. Alberg. 


TRI-VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o Unit Advisor, United States Army Reserve, 
Fargo, N. D. President: Maj. Julian L. Benshoof, USAR; First Vice 
President: Mr. Truman C. Wold; Second Vice President: Maj. 
Adolph K. Stromme, USAR; Corresponding Secretary: Col. Sidney E. 
Iverson, USAR; Recording Secretary: MSp Frank C. Gumeringer, 
USAR; Treasurer: MSgt Martin A. Holsen, USNG; Chaplain: 1st Lt. 
Archie N. Campbell, USAR. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. John H. Derrick, USA-Rtd., 
950 McKnight Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. President: Mr. R. B. 
Rathbun; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. James Myers, USAR; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Mr. Clyde A. Parton; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert 
L. Stuebing, USAR 


VERDUN CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Chesley J. Noel, Hq U. S. Army 
COMZ ADSEC, APO 122, New York, N. Y. Honorary President: 
Brig. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr.; President: Col. Harvey Bower; First 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Randolph H. Vinding; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: MSgt Robert R. Seigel; Treasurer: CWO-2 Arthur Olliffe. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. 
Spencer, Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort Lewis, Washington. President: 
Mr. Harry L. Minor; First Vice President: Mr. Fred C. Osmers; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Mr. Ray Clark; Treasurer: Mr. R. Nat Hatcher. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 444, Hq U. S. Army Garrison, 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. President: Col. L. N. Cron; First Vice President: 
Chap. (Col.) James T. Wilson; Second Vice President: Mr John 
Leykam; Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Harold Greene. 


WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER—Bridge and Tacony Streets, Philadelphia 
37, Pa. President: Mr. C. C. Fawcett; First Vice President: Mr. 
George A. Miller, Jr.; Second Vice President: Mr. Kenneth E. Yo- 
cum; Secretary: Mr. Robert McCullogh; Treasurer: Miss Hilda Price. 


WOLTERS CHAPTER—c/o Information Section, Camp Wolters, Mineral 
Wells, Texas. President: Mr. Tom Creighton; First Vice President: 
Mr. Edgar Bowden; Second Vice President; Dr. H. A. Zappe; Third 
Vice President: Col. Chester H. Meek; Corresponding Secretary- 
Treasurer: Capt. John J. Peterson; Recording Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mr. Jess Everett. 
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YAKIMA VALLEY CHAPTER—Tredsurer: Maj. Jim E. Cherry, Hq U. S. 
Army Garrison, Yakima Firing Center, Yakima, Washington. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Frederick C. Schneider; First Vice President: Mr. Fred 
Velikanje; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John Trowbridge, USAR; 
Secretary: Maj. James R. Myers. 


: ee " 
ROTC COMPANIES 


CANISIUS COLLEGE COMPANY, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
—Captain: Cadet Daniel T. Kirst; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
R. Block; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Joseph S. DePaolo; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Paul C. Weaver. 


CAVALIER COMPANY, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan—Cap- 
tain: Cadet James I. Murphy; First Lieutenant: Cadet Richard J. Flem- 
ing; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas L. Campbell; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Victor T. Squires; Sergeant: Cadet Russell W. Green. 


CITADEL COMPANY, The Citadel, Charleston, $. C_—Captain: Cadet 
Ronald Zeltman; First Lieutenant: Cadet Eugene Cannon; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Jerry Wright; First Sergeant: Cadet Art Richards. 


CLARKSON COMPANY, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York—Captain: Cadet Kenneth Kittelberger; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Chip Brault; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Everett Greenwood; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Rolfe Gerhardt. 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
—Captain: Cadet John H. Huntley; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
A. Maetzold; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William K. Fraase; Social 
Chairman: Cadet Stanley F. Lindline; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard 
E. Eggan. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania—Captain: Cadet J. P. Wade; First Lieutenant: Cadet E. Gott- 
schall; Second Lieutenant: Cadet B. Falconer; First Sergeant: Cadet 
W. W. Humes; PIO Sergeant: Cadet R. D. Charles. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa.—Captain: Cadet Francis R. Schmidt; Fi¢st Lieutenant: Cadet 
Eligio A. Deluca; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Rocks; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet James H. McAllister. 


EASTERN CADET OFFICERS COMPANY, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky—Captain: Cadet John N. Combs; First Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet W. S. Wainscott; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robin D. 
Wagoner; First Sergeant: Cadet James L. Davis. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut—Captain: Cadet Juris Lapins; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Juri Martinson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Alan S. Cooper; First Ser- 
geant; Cadet John A. DelBuono. 


FARRIS-WARE AUSA COMPANY, Prairie View A&M College, Prairie 
View, Texas—Captain: Cadet Carl L. Young; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Marvin D. Brailsford; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Alderus Stewart; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Leonard C. Gee. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida—Captain : Cadet Robert P. Jones; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Richard Fulford; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Hatton; 
First Sergeant: Cadet John D. Watson. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ROTC COMPANY, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C—Captain: Cadet George F. Landegger; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet John A. Leide; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
J. Spazzarini; First Sergeant: Cadet Joseph J. Kane. 


GORDON COMPANY, Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia 
—Captain: Cadet James E. Ethridge; First Lieutenant: Cadet David 
L. Camner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Daniel E. Zellner; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Dennis McKoy. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho—Captain: Cadet Harvey I. Buckles; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Corwin Lott; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Larry R. Duff; First Sergeant: 
Cadet John A. Duff. 

Midsummer meeting held during ROTC Camp at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, 20 July. Following the meeting, the company held a 
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picnic at the Tacoma home of Cadet White, and engaged in water 
skiing and a barbecue supper. 


ILLINI COMPANY, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Ed Madsen; First Lieutenant: Cadet Tom Metzer; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Dick Bartch; First Sergeant: Cadet Bill Miner. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ROTC COMPANY, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet William Vernon Mil- 
ler; First Lieutenant: Cadet Warren Neal Edmiston; Second Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Richard A. Erickson; First Sergeant: Cadet Arthur J. Cor- 
nell. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio—Caprain: Cadet James Lawlor; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Donald Gould; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas Barrowman; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Robert Kapitan. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL COMPANY, Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Missouri—Captain: Cadet M. R. Richardson; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Joseph N. Sailor; Second Lieutenant: Cadet R. A. Wagner; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Merle E. Duensing. 


LA SALLE ROTC COMPANY, La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, New York—Captain: Cadet Pasquale Di Lorenzo; First Lieu- 
tenant; Cadet Raymond; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Albert Pardini; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Andrew Capelli. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana—Captain: Cadet John D. Badeaux; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Sidney P. Dugas; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Royce 
M. Bourque; First Sergeant: Cadet Lloyd C. Dupuy. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY, Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md.— 
Captain; Cadet William R. Gegner; First Lieutenant: Cadet Hugh 
F. McKenna, Jr.; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William A. Noonberg; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Peter C. Santoni. 


THE LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois—Captain: Cadet Joseph M. Burke; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet David Lynch; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ed- 
ward Ptasjeh; First Sergeant: Cadet John Dentzer; Master Sergeants: 
Cadets Lewis Towers, John Sweetman, James Vinci. 


LT. CHARLES J. FITE COMPANY, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania—Captain: Cadet Henry F. Coyne; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Gary L. Seufert; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James D. Dethlesen; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Ronald E. Nitzsche. 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE COMPANY, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio—Captain: Cadet Glenn Reeder; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
E. Kerscher; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald P. Sherrer; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Robert H. Smith. 


THE MANLIUS COMPANY, The Manlius School, Manlius, New York— 
Captain: Cadet William W. Rankin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Taylor 
Devine; Second Lieutenant: Cadet John Ramsey; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Russell A. Jahn; Staff Sergeant: Cadet Peter Cookson. 


MOCCASIN COMPANY, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—Captain: Cadet Waymon Gaither; First Lieutenant: Cadet Hinman 
Rizer; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Don Hedrick; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Jerry Moye. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana—Captain: Cadet Harold Archibald; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Larry Newell; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Wil- 
liam Steinbrenner; First Sergeant: Cadet William Crawford. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY, New York University, 
181st St. and University Ave., New York 53, New York—Captain: 
Cadet William S. Montag; First Lieutenant: Cadet Charles J. Harris; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald DiStefano; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Joseph P. Bohn. 


“OLE MISS" COMPANY, The University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi—Captain: Cadet Monroe Pointer; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert M. Williams, Jr.; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kent E. Lovelace; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Lowell O. Winston, Jr. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Alan E. 
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Lees; First Lieutenant: Cadet William C. Abbey; Second Lieutenant: 
Cadet Patrick C. Kinney; First Sergeant: Cadet Ward R. Swain. 


RAM COMPANY, Fordham University, New York 58, New York— 
Captain: Cadet Richard F. Mulvey; First Lieutenant: Cadet Edward 
J. McLoughlin; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Nicholas E. Barreca; First 
Sergeant: Cadet William A. Imhof. 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, Louisiana—Captain; Cadet John Vermaelin; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet John Barkate; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edwin 
Cathey; First Sergeant: Cadet Michael Murphy. 


SIENA ROTC COMPANY, St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, 
New York—Captain: Cadet Paul R. Riley, Jr.; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet John W. Stahiman; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Louis R. La- 
Gasse; First Sergeant: Cadet J. Vincent Chesterfield. 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota—Captain: Cadet Austin R. Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
James F. Marquardt; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Terry N. Thorstenson; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Bruce D. Sillers. 


“SOONER COMPANY”, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
—Captain: Cadet W. R. Delp; First Lieutenant: Cadet J. K. Smith; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet W. R. Rhynes; First Sergeant: Cadet E. D 
Lazorchak. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY, St. Norbert College, West de Pere, 
Wisconsin—Captain: Cadet Duane L. Hoerning; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Richard Van Egeren; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Rene J. Emond; 
First Sergeant: Cadet John Payne. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas—Captain: Cadet Larry Lands; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Frank Hyde; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth Howard; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Jimmy Lindsey; Sergeants: Cadets Ronnie Coleman, 
George Depee, Joe Dulle, and Robert Fleming. 


TEXAS TECH COMPANY, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
—Captain: Cadet John Campbell; First Lieutenant: Cadet Terry Lines; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ardith Rowlan; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Gerald McWilliams. 


TULANE ROTC COMPANY, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisi- 
ana—Captain: Cadet Terrence D. Sargent; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert D. Mitchell, Jr.; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Roy S. Lombardo; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Jac L. King. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY, University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida- 
ho—Captain: Cadet Richard A. Koster; First Lieutenant: Cadet Bruce 
G. Summers; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred L. Ringe; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Kent E. Harrison. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COMPANY, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Donald Raynsford; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Charles C. Mason; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Don K. Meier; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Mark S. Smith. 


V. RAYMOND EDMAN COMPANY, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
—Captain: Cadet Ardon Toland; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
Adolph; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Bruce Anderson; First Sergeant: 
Cadet James J. Cicero. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsyl*ania— 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia—Captain: Cadet A. B. Childrey; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet C. E. Longest; Second Lieutenant: Cadet D. R 
Stanton; First Sergeant: Cadet W. A. Stuart. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON ROTC COMPANY, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Robert 
O. Hays; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas A. Halter; Second Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet Geoffrey W. Bennett; First Sergeant: Cadet John S 
Perry. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Tex.—Captain: Cadet Gaylon L. Johnson; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Jackie J. Alexander; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ralph D. Gowen; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Sam W. Hodges, Jr. 
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A. P. Hill, 
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Lee's Forgotten General 
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Other U.S. Wars 


Battle Report: War in Korea (Karig) 

Combat Support in Korea (Westover) 

Flintlock and Tomahawk (Leach) 

From the Danube to the Yalu (Clark) 

Indian Wars of the West (Wellman) 

Korea 1951-53 

Last Parallel: A Marine's War 
(Russ) 

Pork Chop Hill (Marshall) 

The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 
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American Military Government 


(Holborn) 
The Army Notebook (Morgan) 
Army Officer's Guide (Harkins) 
Army Social Customs (Wier) 
Army Wife, The (Shea) (New ed.) 
Assault Battle Drill (Fry) 
Basic Training Guide 
Company Administration & Personnel 
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Complete Guide for the Serviceman’'s 
Wife (Land & Glines) (cloth) 
( paper ) 
Effects of Nuclear Weapon 
(Glasstone ) 
Food Service, Army & AI 
Frontline Intelligence (Robb & 
Chandler ) 
How an Atomic 
Infantry Unit Leader's Guide 
& Barrett) 
Intelligence 
(Glass ) 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 
Cumulative Supplement to MCM, 1956 
Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 
Military Customs and Traditions 
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Military Management for 
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Notes For Troop Instructors: 
Automatic Pistol—Caliber .45 
Interior Guard 
Military Courtesy and Discipline 

Officer's Guide (MSP) 

Organization—From Empiricism to 
Principle (Kuhre) : 

Pensions and Retirement Rights 
(Tillman) ; a4 

Principles of Personal Finance for 
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Realistic Combat Training (paper) 

Rifle Squad and Platoon in Attack 
(Rathbun) 

Rifle Squad & Platoon in Defense 

Risks: The Key to Combat Intelligence 
(Townsend ) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 

Strategic Intelligence Production 
(Platt) 


Survival on Land and Sea 


Biography : 


Abraham Lincoln (i Vol.) (Sandburg) 
Abraham Lincoln (Thomas) 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 
Gideon Goes to War (Mosley) 
George Washington (Freeman) 
Vols I & II—Set 
Vols. IIT & IV—Set 
Vol Vv 
Vol. VI 
Vol. VII 
Robert E. Lee (Freeman) Boxed set, 
(4 Vols.) 
Mighty Stonewall (Vandiver) 
Panzer Battles (Von Mellenthin) 
Panzer Leader (Guderian) 
Rommel Papers (Hart) 
Soldier: Ridgway (Martin) 
So Full a Glory (Salisbury-Jones ) 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 


- Strategy and Principles of War — 


Art of War (Sun Tzu) 

Atomic Weapons in Land Combat (2nd 
Edition) (Reinhardt & Kintner) 

Caesar's War Commentaries 
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Global Strategy (Kingston 
McCloughry ) 1.50 

Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 5.00 

Limited War (Osgood) 5.00 

Machine Warfare (Fuller) 2.50 
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Military Policy and National Security 
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National Security 
Staff (Nelson) 
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Policy (Kissinger ) 

On War (Clausewitz) 
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Strategic Air Power (Possony) 

Strategy (Hart) 
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and the General 


General and Military History 


American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. I 
Arms and Men (Millis) 
Beginning of the U. S. Army 
(Jacobs ) 
Cadet Gray 
Cadet Gray 


1783-1812 


(Todd & Chapman) 
Portfolio of Print 


Compact History of the U. S. Army 
(Dupuy) . 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) Vol. I ; 2.95 
Vol. Il - 2.95 
Vol. II 2.95 
History of the German General Staff 
(Goerlitz) 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Men in Arms (Preston, Wise & 
Werner) 
Military Heritage of America (Dupuy 
& Dupuy) 
Military History of the Western World 
Vol. I (Fuller) 
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Vol. III (Fuller) 
The set 
Military Staff: Its History & Develop 
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Soldier and State (Huntington) 
Soldiers of the American Army, 
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War and Peace (Tolstoy) 
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War Through the Ages (Montross) 
West Point (Forman) 
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New and Current Books 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE SPACE AGE, by Lt 
Gen. James M. Gavin. $5.00. A hard-hitting 
controversial analysis of our military present 
and future by one of America’s most dedi 
cated soldiers. You may not | 


agree with all 
Gen. Gavin says, but you will be better in 
formed 


THE GUNS AT GETTYSBURG, by Fairfax Down 
ey. $5.00. Civil War buffs, artillerymen of 
all wars, and soldiers generally can be grate 
ful to Colonel Downey for a historically ac 
curate story of the work of the gunners at 
Gettysburg; a book that reads like fiction and 
instructs like a text. We predict this will be 
a standard work on the subject for decades to 
come 


EXHIBITION DRILLS. By Capt. William M 
Glasgow. $2.50. For drill teams of fraterna 
orders as well as military units. The first new 
approach to the subject in many years; 
done in both text and illustrations. Belongs 
every library of Company size or larger 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. hy 
Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff. $4.50. A bold and 
persuasive look into the enemy's weapons 
tactics and strategy. The book stresses military 
thought among the Soviet armed forces, but 
does not neglect weapons or international p 


tics 


PENSION AND RETIREMENT RIGHTS. by ( 
Stephen F. Tillman. $1.00. Brought u 
date (June, 1958) by one of the leading ex 
perts in the held 


CHANNEL DASH. By Terence Robertson 
What did happen when the Scharnhorst, Gn 
senau and Prinz Eugen made British and 
American faces red in 1942 by escaping 
through the English Channel? Here 
competently told version by a recognized 
historian 
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when we the Russians. A text for al 
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